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Nature Never Did Betray i 


Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege © 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 


Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, ; 
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Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 


The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold f 
Is full of blessings. | 
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Wordsworth: “Tintern Abbey.” 
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Association Meetings in New York State 


With one exception June is the month 
of the annual meetings of the Associations. 
The programs of the meetings have been 
of a high order and the attendance has 
been good. 


Mohawk Valley Association 

The annual meeting was held on June 4 
in Little Falls, with the devotional service 
conducted by Mr. Clayton V. B. Wilkin 
of Middletown. The morning was de- 
voted to the meetings of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. The afternoon devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Thomas 
Chapman of Cooperstown. The speakers 
were Rev. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer and 
Rey. A. S. Cole of Utica. The banquet 
speakers were Rev. Lewis R. Lowry and 
Mr. George EF. Boyle of Little Falls, Rev. 
C. A. Moulton of Dolgeville and Rev. 
W. H. Skeels. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. George Boyle, Little Falls; 
vice-president, Mrs. Beatrice Spoar, Dolge- 
ville; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Louise 
F. Cady, Ilion. 

At this meeting the Central Association 
organized in 1826 voted to unite with the 
Mohawk Valley Association, which was 
also organized in 1826. 

Ontario Association 

The ninety-seventh annual meeting 
was held in Rochester on June 4. The 
address of welcome was given by the pas- 
tor of the entertaining church, Rev. C. 
Clare Blauvelt. The response was given 
by Rey. Nelson L. Lobdell, moderator, of 
Victor. Rev. George H. Campbell of 
Bristol delivered the occasional sermon, 
which was followed by communion. 

The afternoon service began with a song 
service conducted by Mrs. George H. 
Campbell. Rev. J. O. Bennett delivered 
an address on “Putting a Front Wheel 
Drive in Our Religion.” Rev. David R. 
Williams, of the Rochester Unitarian 
church, delivered a most informative ad- 
dress on ‘‘Soviet Russia,’ based on his 
tour of Russia last summer. Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker explained the purposes of ‘The 
New York State Association of Univer- 
salist Women.” The evening speaker 
was Rey. Fred C. Leining, State Superin- 
tendent. 

The officers elected were: Moderator, 
Rey. Nelson L. Lobdell, Victor; clerk, 
Mr. Jesse A. Wheeler, Bristol. The next 
meeting will occur in Victor. Delegates 
were present from Newark, Canandaigua, 
Macedon, Bristol and Rochester. 


Allegany-Steuben Association 

Delegations from the churches in Nunda, 
Perry, Friendship, Whitesville, and Horneil 
attended the annual meeting of the Alle- 
gany-Steuben Association, which was held 
in the Hornell church on Sunday, June 15. 
The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Otis F. Alvord of Friendship. 


Sh eat Miya 


Rev. William P. Farnsworth of Perr 
delivered the occasional sermon, ‘‘Adver- 
tising the Universalist Church.” At the 
dinner hour Rev. W. E. Manning Todd, 
D. D., weicomed the delegations to H 
nell. Mrs. Nellie B. Alvord was t 
soloist of the afternoon. Rev. Fred 
Leining, D. D., was the afternoon speak 
on the theme, “Make Me Men to Mat 
My Mountains.” 

The deiegation from Perry was lorgedll Y 
numbering twenty-four. Rev. Willia 
P. Farnsworth was elected moderat 
Mrs. Nellie B. Alvord, secretary and 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held 
in Friendship, with Rev. W. E. Manni 
Todd delivering the occasional sermon. 
The offering amounted to twenty dollars.. 
Twelve dollars were given for the paymeti 
of the quota of the Association and balance: | 
was contributed to the Pension Fund. , 


Cayuga Association 


Delegates came from Cortland, Aubumy: 
Cicero, Central Square and Syracuse | 
churches for the one hundred and ninth, 
session of the Cayuga Association, which | 
met in the Syracuse church on June 182° 
The address of welcome was given by Mro 
Ernest M. Trefethen of the entertaining i 
church and Mr. Frederick L. Griswoid of | 
Auburn responded for the association -@ 
Rey. Plato T. Jones of Auburn and Rey 
Fred C. Leining, D. D., State Superin: 
tendent, delivered the addresses of the 
morning. The speakers of the afternoom| 
were: Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich on “Youth, ¥ 
Mrs. Rebecca M. Ulrich on ‘‘Missiona i | 
Work in Kentucky,” and Rev. Frederic, 
W. Betts, D. D., on “Gandhi.” The sol 
ist was Mrs. Hazel Sheldon of Syracus 
The officers continue for another year 
service. The place of meeting in 1931 wi 
be Cortland. 2 
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Niagara Association 


June 19 was the date of the ninety | 
eighth annual meeting of the Niagaré | 
Association in Lockport. Besides the | 
entertaining church, the following churche: | 
were represented: Buffalo, Albion, Ridge | 
way, Middleport and Oicott. “The Hare | 
Task of Being a Christian’? was the sub: 
ject of the occasionai sermon delieveret | 
by Rev. Lewis H. Robinson of Albioni| 
Reports were given. Rey. Ethel A. Knapp» | 
D. D., pastor, conducted the afternooli) 
devotional service. A vocal solo by Mrs=} 
Hoyt Stockton of Middleport and a pian) 
solo by, Mrs. Florence B. Weidinger an | 
Lockpoit provided the musical part of the | 
progran’. Mrs. Charles Canham, Ridge» 
way, spoke on “Bringing Philosophy t)!| 
the World.” Mr. Charles D. Roberts enJ 
our Buffalo church demonstrated “Brings | 
ing Art to the World,” by his drawings) 
and cartoons before the audience. Hi 
urged the Sunday schools to use thil 
method of illustrating lessons. 

(Continued on page 957) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
30n, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final Rarnionvet all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any ether precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeserd. 


Editorial 


““PSEUDO-SKEPTIC, PSEUDO-CYNIC”’ 


HEN Amiel the Swiss scholar finished reading 
Schopenhauer, he said that his mind was in a 
tumult of opposing systems, “‘Stoicism, Quiet- 

sm, Buddhism, Christianity.”’ His experience was 
rot unlike that of many of our more thoughtful young 
seople to-day. He had to answer the questions as 
0 what he believed by saying what so many of us 
say, “I do not know.” 

Then instantly his penetrating mind saw that 
re did know—he believed in goodness, he believed 
“ood will would prevail. He called himself the 
yseudo-skeptic, the pseudo-cynic. He might have 
‘alled himself a universalist. There was a hidden 
elf in him. He said that he believed “‘in the ideal 
n love, in holiness and all heavenly superstition.” 

Let us not be too hard on him for the word su- 
yerstition. Instead, let us ponder a few of his words 
hat have about them a beauty, a pathos and a truth 
which may place them in the new Bible of the race: 


Let mystery have its place in you; do not be 
always turning up your whole soil with the plow-share 
of self-examination, but leave a little fallow corner 
in your heart ready for any seed the winds may bring 
and reserve a nook of shadow for the passing bird; 
keep a place in your heart for the unexpected guests, 
an altar for the unknown God. Then if a bird sing 
among your branches do not be too eager to take it. 
If you are conscious of something new—thought or 
feeling—waking in the depth of your being do not be in 
a hurry to let in light upon it, to look at it; let the 
springing germ have the protection of being forgotten, 
hedge it round with quiet and do not break in upon its 
darkness; let it take shape and grow and not a word of 
your happiness to any one. Sacred work of nature as 
it is, all conception should be enwrapped by the triple 
veil of modesty, silence, and night. 

Tee 3 


THE FIRST GESTURE OF THE STATE’S 
OBSERVANCE 


ANYONED walls of business reverberated with 
the thunderous applause of tens of thousands 

who gathered in the streets to watch the mili- 

tary spectacle, the first gesture of the state’s observ- 
ance.’ Thus wrote one newspaperman in describ- 
ing the “Great Meeting” on Boston Common July 15, 
as a part of the Massachusetts Tercentenary cele- 
bration. The parade of the military, British and 


American, was the first event in this commemoration 
by the commonwealth of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. It was the longest event. It 
was at once the noisiest and the most brilliant part 
of the program. Our human nature, with its sus- 
ceptibility to the influences of noise and color, to- 
gether with its thrill of satisfaction over memories of 
past military triumphs, could too easily deceive itself 
into belief that the parade was first in importance. 

Not so. “The first gesture of the state’s observ- | 
ance” in point of value and importance was the spirit 
expressed in the invocation of Mgr. Splaine as he 
prayed for an increase of faith in goodness, “as we 
stand facing the ages which are to come,”’ and in the 
benedictory prayer of the Rev. Abbott Peterson, 
minister of the First Church in Brookline, asking for 
a continuance and an increase in the hearts of the 
people of the spirit of justice and democracy. 

Reverent honor of the contribution of the found- 
ers, prayerful resolve to be true to that which was 
best in the past, expressed in the prayers and orations 
of chosen representatives of this nation and the 
mother country—these were the meaningful gestures 
in the memorial to the beginnings. 

Catholic and Protestant, sons and daughters of 
those coming after the Puritan, joined with descend- 
ants of Winthrop and his followers in grateful tribute 
to the Puritan and in reconsecration to the ideals of 
democracy and civic justice which have grown out of 
Puritanism. The spirit of the Tercentenary cele- 
bration is summed up in these two verses of the poem 
written by Judge Robert Grant for the occasion: 


Time gilds her scales. The pioneers who trod 
These bleak shores first proved wiser than their plan. 
The Bible Commonwealth that stood for God 
Beconze precursor of the rights of man, 

And pertinacious as our goldenrod 

The flowerings of liberty began. 

Joy reigns, dreams live, and all are free to pray 

As each sees best where conscience held harsh sway. 


Good will rejects the autocratic mould. 

But let not us who crossed a safer sea, 
Thousands of foreign born, tongues manifold, 
Coming as they in search of liberty, 

And their deep dug foundations hold 

Secure in happy, prosperous fee, 

Forget the truth for which the forefathers stood, 
Their fervent love for living as God would. 
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This whole-hearted union of liberal and conserva- 
tive, new Americans and old, in honor of “the truth 
for which the forefathers stood” was indeed more 
than a tolerant gesture. To hear a gifted Irishman 
of the Roman Catholic faith praise the virtues of the 
Puritan, and to hear from the same platform a brilliant 
English scholar speak of the shortcomings of English 
Puritans, is to realize that men are growing in intelli- 
gent understanding of each other. This Tercentenary 
celebration was a gesture of intelligent gratitude 
to those of the past and a revelation of growing 
brotherhood among those of the present. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS SHOULD BE PATRIOTIC 


N a sermon delivered ninety-eight years ago at 
Norwich, N. Y., the Rev. A. B. Grosh, one of the 
ablest of the early Universalist preachers, dis- 

cussed the effect on society of successfully asserting 
“the right of private judgment in matters of religion.” 
Luther took his stand on that principle, the Puritans 
faced exile for it, its maintenance led to civil as well as 
religious liberty, and finally, as Grosh puts it, “‘in- 
corporated into our constitutions, it has made ours 
a free impartial government, protecting all—favoring 
exclusively and oppressing none.”’ 

Addressing the Universalists directly, Mr. Grosh 
told them why they especially should be thankful 
for our government, and why they should support it. 
The language sounds a bit quaint, but there is fire 
in it, even after the lapse of a century, and the thought 
is timely: 

And need I tell you, fathers in Israel, that but for 
the impartial principles of civil and religious liberty 
avowed in the Constitutions, and the universal protec- 
tion afforded by that government, Murray had fallen, 
mangled and slain, beneath the stones of Boston, flung 
by our bigoted persecutors. 

Yes, but for this your preachers had graced the 
stake and lent their forms to feed the fagots’ flame. 
But for this not one of you would have been allowed to 
hold or exercise the meanest office, bring a civil suit in 
your own persons, in our courts of justice, bequeath 
your property (if allowed to hold any) to your offspring, 
or be a witness in identifying the ruthless invaders of 
your sanctuary or the murderers of your family. This 
robbery of our rights has been repeatedly attempted, 
as it is—that it has ever failed, is owing alone to the 
genius and institutions of our government, the security 
of its laws, and the spirit of generosity and justice which 
they have infused into the hearts and minds of its citi- 
zens generally. 


There is a great truth back of this old-fashioned 
eloquence that we do not always think about. Our 
government is far from perfect, but it marked a great 
advance. Others in point of liberty have caught up 
with us, notably Great Britain and the nations in 
the British Commonwealth. That they may not 
outstrip us, or, what is more to the point, that we may 
not throw away these liberties in some fear of Bol- 
shevism, we need to be on our guard. Any limitation 
upon the freedom of speech, press, assembly, has in 
it the seeds of death to our institutions. Not for a 
moment do we claim that limitation is not necessary 
at times, but it must be a clear case. 

It may often prove to be true that the people 


who make the greatest to do about being patriotie | 
may all unwittingly strike the deadliest blows at our) 
as 


institutions. 
* Kk 


OUT OF NAZARETH 


AN anything good come out of Nazareth? 
After nineteen hundred years that question} 

is still unanswered. But here is a portion of a) 
letter just received: 


I have been working at Nazareth since June 9 try- 
ing to bring about conciliation and arbitration between 
the owners of the ——— Mill and their employees, who 
have been out on a strike since last November. Several 
of the prominent citizens of Nazareth whom I inter- 
viewed were unwilling to take any further steps in be- 
half of conciliation and arbitration. So I decided that 
if a public mass meeting of the citizens of Nazareth 
could be held, at which speakers would present the 
social ideals of the churches, public sentiment might be 
engendered in favor of conciliation and arbitration. 

I visited the chief burgess of Nazareth and asked 
him for a permit to hold a meeting on the Nazareth 
Hall Baseball Field. He refused to give me a permit 
and stated that if I violated the ordinance a fine of 
from $10 to $100 would be imposed. I also asked for a 
permit to distribute copies of the “Social Ideals of the 
Churches” issued by the Federal Council of Churches. 
This he also refused. I felt that this refusal was un- 
warranted, in that the leaflet did not contain anything 
that was immoral or calculated to disturb the public 
peace, and I therefore determined to test out the bur- 
gess’s ruling. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 1, 1930, I approached 
the police officer on the main street of Nazareth and 
informed him that I was about to begin distributing the 
envelopes containing the ‘‘Social Ideals of the Churches” 
and the leaflet advertising the meeting on conciliation 
and arbitration. He inquired whether I had a permit. 
I told him that I had asked for one but that the chief 
burgess had refused to grant it. He said that I could 
not pass out the envelopes without a perntit. I replied 
that I was going to test out the ruling by beginning the 
distribution at the corner of Center Street and the 
Square. 

After I had placed a few of the envelopes in the 
houses on that street the police officer arrested me and 
took me before the justice of the peace. I asked for a 
postponement of the hearing untii I could secure an at- 
torney, and offered bail. My request for a lawyer was 
denied and an immediate hearing was held. After tak- 
ing the testimony of the policeman, that justice fined me 
$25 and costs, or a total of $28.50. I appealed and was 
released on $60 bail. A higher judge has granted a hear- 
ing on my appeal on or about Sept. 8, 1930. 

The “Public Mass Meeting” was held the following 
evening and the police did not interfere. Iwas told that 
the chief burgess had found out that I did not have to 
have a permit to hold a meeting on private property. 
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This many times repeated story of police part. 
sanship, not to say brutality, in labor disputes h* 
become too common to be news. But it is of mue* 
more than local concern. Readers of a mathematic 
turn of mind may amuse themselves by working o'! 
this arithmetical problem: l 

During the last year the police in various par" 
of the United States are said to have arrested sors’) 
4,000 men, women, and children as “‘Reds,”’ accusi« 
of trying to destroy faith in our institutions or (| 
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eating antagonism to our governmental machinery. 

juery: How many of these soap-box orators will it 

ike to equal one burgess or police justice in real 
ectiveness as a breeder of social ill-will? 

Can anything good come out of this kind of 

-azareth? And does it make any difference whether 
(is located in Palestine or Pennsylvania? 

* * 


_THE FAST CHANGING MISSION FIELD 


HE missionary project is a subject of discussion 
wherever laymen and ministers get together. 
A few friends in an Orthodox Church speaking 

rankly out of their hearts recently commented on 

ae great change in motive. Three stages were recog- 
ized: 1. Save the heathen from hell. 2. Handing 

‘own to inferiors what we superiors possess. 3. 

‘haring our best and accepting their best. 

| In any change of opinion examples of the views 

rhich once prevailed may be found side by side with 

ae new views. Doubtless in missionary work some 
re actuated by motives one and two, but the strik- 

4 thing, according to these friends of an Orthodox 

thurch, is the tremendous speed with which the new 

hotives are supplanting the old. 

Our valued contemporary the Reformed Church 
Aessenger, in an editorial, “A New Day in Missions,” 
if us an illuminating survey of the whole field. 
he editor cites a book by Robert E. Speer, ‘‘Are 
‘oreign Missions Done For?” an article by Dr. Cor- 
elius Patton, “Foreign Missions Under Fire,” ‘“The 
nvestigation of Christian Missions in Asia,” by C. A. 
elden of the Ladies’ Home Journal staff, and articles 
n the Christian Century during the past year on ‘Can 
Jhristian Missions Be Saved?” He also quotes 
rofessor Archer of Yale as saying that the Christian 
nessage for the mission field stands in need of re- 
onsideration ‘‘in the light of the essential character 
ind power of the non-Christian faiths.” 

The editorial discusses the Jerusalem Conference, 
vlhiich frankly recognized the upheaval in the world 
nd the duty of the Christian Church to adapt its 
vork to the new world need. 

Then the writer turned to the Minutes of the 
econd Annual Meeting of the General Council of the 
hureh of Christ in China, with its clear recognition 
hat responsibility for the church in China must be 
houldered there, and that the mission of foreign 
1 oe is one of co-operation and not of con- 
rol. 

Finally the editorial deals with ‘shifting motives 
nd objectives.’ As a result of a questionnaire sent 
ut through the Missionary Education Movement 
he five objectives of missionary activities selected 
iS most worthy of modern effort were: the training 
f Christian leadership; the promotion of universal 
rotherhood; the sharing of our own experience of per- 
onal communion with Christ; the Christianization 
f all aspects of national life; and helping other peoples 
0 make their own interpretation of Christ. It is 
‘ighly prophetic of the new day to learn that these 
nissionary leaders with convincing unanimity struck 
ut as positively undesirable such a time-tried mo- 
ive as “pity for the future state of the heathen” 
ne hae a previously-popular objective as “the 


? 


evangelization of the world in this generation.’ 

All this leads the Reformed Church Messenger to 
declare that a “new day in missions is here—a difficult 
day, but a glorious day.” 


* * 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN FLORIDA 


ECENTLY we received a very scathing denun- 
R ciation of the state of Florida for laxness in 
the matter of the education of the Negro. It 
was unaccompanied by any facts or figures. We 
therefore referred the letter to the Governor of Flori- 
da, who wrote us a clear, calm reply in which he said 
that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
would advise us. That official wrote as follows: 


I appreciate your statement of the importance of 
getting facts rather than accepting unauthentic state- 
ments. The first sentence in the excerpt from the 
letter of Mrs. is more or less in error. School 
opportunities are provided for children of both races 
in Florida, but due to non-attendance and non-en- 
forcement of a weak compulsory attendance law many 
children of both races are not enrolled in school. An- 
nually there are approximately as many white children 
as Negro children not enrolled in the public schools of 
Florida. From your experience you will be able to 
judge that educational growth is rather slow and educa- 
tional ills can not be corrected over night, regardiess 
of the good intentions and interest of people who are 
not residents of the commonwealth and who can exert 
little influence in such a vast undertaking. 

Under separate cover several pamphlets containing 
some information about certain phases of the status 
of Negro education in Florida are being sent you. I 
hope they will prove interesting to you and enlighten- 
ing to Mrs. should you wish to relay any of the, 
information contained therein to her. 


Good citizens, irrespective of party, ought to do 
everything possible to support the movement for 
popular education in all states. Where the people 
are most benighted, there is the most need. Inthe 
slums of Northern cities, among the mountain whites, 
North and South, and for the Negroes and the In- 
dians, there ought to be special effort put forth. We 
can not accomplish anything by inflammatory de- 
nunciations. We harm the cause unless we get the 
facts. But when we do get the facts we should act 
upon them. We need to remember that we can not 
do everything overnight, but we need also to remem- 
ber that we can not do anything unless we start. 

People outside of a state are not eligible to do 
very much service in a state. It is for a Catholic to 
reform the Catholic Church and a Universalist to 
reform the Universalist Church. It is for a New 
Yorker to deal with conditions in New York State 
and for a citizen of Florida to address himself to 
conditions in that state. We do not state this as a 
universal law, of course. Outsiders have to move 
into areas and help. Florida has a vast new popula- 
tion of people from all over the United States. It is 
for these people to take interest in civic affairs in their 
own state and to help the splendid people who already 
are there to turn a weak, compulsory law into a 
strong one, and inadequate facilities into up-to-date, 
adequate schools for all children of school age, white 
or black. 
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Spiritual Inferences from Mountain Climbing 


A Vacation Sermon 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence cometh my help.” 


By | leagues I have laid violent hands upon the 
x( above text that it may serve my specific pur- 
poses. Doubtless my colleagues would say— 
and I fully agree with them for once!—that hermeneu- 
tics was made for preachers, not preachers for her- 
meneutics. Apparently the psalmist originally in- 
tended these words for a question. His answer is, 


‘My help cometh from the Lord 
Who made heaven and earth.” 


] N accordance with the bad manners of my col- 


I have, however, transformed the question into 
an affirmative declaration, not only because it serves 
my purpose better, but also because I am not acute 
enough to differentiate creation and the Creator! 
For once I find that because of my own intimate ex- 
perience I can accept literally a biblical text. Just 
how literally true these words are to me and to others 
I trust will be made apparent by this sermon. 

Ever since the concept of evolution was added 
to the mind of man we have looked condescendingly 
toward the religious customs of primitive man, albeit 
the tendency of Professors Ames and Haydon, et alia, 
toward interpreting the religious experience of modern 
man in terms of primitive religions seems to have re- 
versed the process! We may be condescending in our 
manner as we read about the cruel sacrificial rites, 
the barbarous blood atonements, and the hideous su- 
perstitions of early peoples, but we can not—or at 
least I can not—be condescending toward those 
ancients who believed their god, or gods, dwelt upon 
the mountain-top. Indeed, I believe the custom of 
the early Hebrews in thinking of Yahweh as dwelling 
on Mount Sinai, and the early Greeks in thinking of 
their several gods as dwelling on Mount Olympus, 
to be more natural than superstitious. For is there 
not a certain indefinable upwardness, a veritable 
spirituality, to the mountain peaks as they reach 
steadily upward to the heavens? So did Mont 
Blane seem to Coleridge: 


“Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 

Yea my life, and life’s own secret joy: 

Till the dilating Soul, enwrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swell’d vast to Heaven! 

There was a time here in beloved old New England 
when we thought all our churches should have high 
and pointed steeples to symbolize the aspirations 
of the worshipers. The lovely Christopher Wrens, 
original or copied, that we come upon from time to 
time in our journeys around this section of our 
country bear testimony to the simple symbolism of 
our ancestors. I confess as a “born and bred” New 
Englander I have something of this old symbolism 
still clinging to my mind, and I sense instantly that 


Norman D. Fletcher : 


something is the matter with a church which does no 
have a steeple! If, then, we are wont to think thert 
is a certain spirituality in steeples of towering lumbe, 
made by the hand of man, what more natural thai 
that primitive or modern man should see spirituali 
in the towering mountain-tops made by the hand 0) 
God? 2 | 
Then, too, if one must think of God as a definit..§ 
entity, a person. dwelling in some specific place, wha 
more beautiful place could such a God live in than oy 
the mountain top? The ancients may have haw 
primitive ideas of deity and have originated crudi | 
ceremonies to that deity, but the dwelling place thes) 
selected for Him was neither primitive nor crudeé:| 
Hither he has never been to the mountains, or hi® 
has no poetic imagination, and the latter may be thi. | 
cause of the former or vice versa, who can not ente @ 
into the joy of the Hebrew as he sang: ; 
“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised 
In the city of our God, in the mountain of his holiness. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth 
Is Mount.Zion, on the sides of the North, 
The city of the Great King.” 
But my sermon has to do with mountain clim | : 
ing as well as with the mountains themselves. 
may as well begin our observations at the beginning - 
namely, with the climber himself. The first spiritue: 
inference I would draw thus begins properly with hine 
When you climb a mountain you must be simpl))) 
clothed. In other words, you must not be burdene’ | 
with the trappings of civilization. I can almost im} 


i 
q 
i 
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variably tell the novice when I see him on the trail | 
Behold him setting forth in the latest species @) 
knickers, or even what we call “plus fours,”’ but whic! 
more truthfully might be known as “plus eights,”’ or 
“plus sixteens.”’ He wears also the finest cut of shoes 
the most elaborately if not barbarously decorate) 
sweater, a seemingly adamant collar, and an ornaty 
tie. His “ensemble” (I have been looking at thy 
fashion books, you see!) is completed by an alpin 
hat, possibly containing a feather, a heavy knapsack») 
and this whether he is going on a day’s journey or no : 
and a stout staff. He begins his climb. He has new 
gone far before an unkind stone, with a malevoleri| 
purpose not usually attributed to stones, has peele| 
some of the finish from his shoes. His knickers @| 
“plus” somethings have appreciably raised the tens) 
perature of his blood. His collar and his tie haw) 
been pulled off. His lovely hat has been subjected ts 
the indignity of being stuffed into his pocket, and Lai 
heartily wishes he had neither knapsack nor staff! _ 
The experienced climber, on the other hand, neve 2 
allows himself to be burdened by these useless tray 
pings of civilization—useless so far as his preseri: 
pursuit is concerned. He is simply but adequatell 
clothed. Everything 1s reduced to a comfortable minw 
mum. He does not carry a knapsack if he can hel} 
it. If he can’t help it, the knapsack is also reduce 
toaminimum. He never carries a staff. Some of vw} 
\| 


Ps | 


member with shame that we carried such a useless 
icle on our first hikes, and cut a notch in the poor 
ing every time we climbed a mountain. Experience 
is made ridiculous this puerile practise. 

Just as the novice at mountain climbing dresses 
the maximum and burdens himself with too many 
' the trappings of civilization, so many people do this 
mt of thing all the time. There are some people, 
ad with the increasing wealth of America their num- 
r ig increasing, who surround themselves with such 
elaboration of things, furniture, dishes, radios, 
utomobiles, and who put on themselves such a 
ariety of clothing, that they necessarily spend most of 
eir time manipulating these trappings. They have 
many things that their lives become a mere matter 

f fiddling about with the ‘“‘properties’” while they 
diss the real drama. 
A most extreme instance of this tragic error I 
nd recorded in a newspaper article I clipped several 
onths ago. The article recorded the fact that one 
amuel Katz, president of Publix Theaters (motion 
icture!) had married Eleanora Maurice, a dancer. 
‘or his bride, said the clipping, Katz is constructing a 
‘ity’ on a hillside near Centenary, New York. It 
s to contain lakes, bridges, swimming pools, a one- 
nindred-and-fifty-car garage, tennis courts, bowling 
uleys, a house that will cover an entire city block 
this is apparently the love nest!) and a hotel for 
he guests! This is, of course, an extreme instance, 
Jut there are many people who are well on the way 
0 an approximation of this extremity. No sane- 
minded person can say other than that such an ex- 
veme is a criminal waste of raw materials and labor. 
Jne begins to see some justification in Shaw’s remark 
hat this particular planet is the insane asylum for 
he planetary system! Those who approximate such 
in extreme as this clipping records are not so criminal 
is stupid. 

Every normal person desires to dress neatly and 
astefully and to have a home that is both beautiful 
ind comfortable. With the increase of wealth, and 
vith the culture that ought to attend it, one’s wants 
we likely to increase. But there is a point over which 
verything but adds to satiety and incurs vulgarity. 
[he things that surround us are incidental, never 
wimary. Too many people have made the incidental 
Wimary because with their wealth they have not in- 
reased in culture, or for that matter even in common 
ense. In contrast to the vulgarity of these moderns 
hear the simplicity of an ancient: 

“Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than the meat, and the 
body more than the raiment?” 

We now have our climber properly outfitted and 
m the trail. The trail is beautiful. I care not 
vhether it be the Weetamoo’ Trail up Chocorua, 
hat silent outpost, the Great Gulf Trail up Wash- 
ngton, the Bald Faee Circle, or the Pompelly Trail 
1p Monadnock, or any other trail, no trail is without 
ts own beauties. Only the other day, when we climbed 
ip the steep and rocky, incomparably beautiful 
avine, I thought of the descriptions Starr King has 
landed down to us. That ravine was named after 
his veteran climber, this discoverer of the ‘White 
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Hills.” Again and again as we came out on the trail 
along a cool mountain stream did I call to mind the 
words of this preacher, prophet, patriot, mountain 
explorer, and nature lover: 


“What can be more charming and refreshing than 
the exploration of a mountain stream? One minute 
your feet are in the deep, soft mosses—springy otto- 
mans for the naiads—that cushion the fallen trunks 
along the banks. Next you are pushing through the 
luxuriant growths of fern and bush and vine that 
choke the way between the bordering birches and pines. 
Soon you are stopping to gaze at the rich weather-stains 
on the occasional smooth walls of stone; or you pause 
before some scooped basin, a rod broad and five feet 
deep, in which the crystal water is stored to show off 
the dolphin hues of stones on the bottom, that have been 
polished by their toil of centuries at wearing out the 
immense granite bowl. And then the infinite caprice, 
and sport, and joy of the stream itself in its leaps all 
along the pathway from its far-up cradle, and its growth 
from a baby rill to a boyish brook! Now it pours ina 
thin sheet of liquid glass over a broad and even rock. 
Now it slides in a tiny cataract along a slanting sluice- 
way. Now it streams in scattered fringes of pearly 
raggedness down a slope of rock that is striped with 
emerald moss. Now it strands all its silvery threads 
into a runnel, and pours with concentrated voice 
through the groove of a sharp-edged shelf, into a pool 
below.” 


These were the joys of Starr King. They are 
the joys of any one who will become a mountain 
climber. But he must become a mountain climber. 
He can not have these joys and many more without 
the strenuous work of climbing. This leads me to my 
second spiritual inference: Everything worth-while 
has to be worked for. Just as the joys of mountain 
climbing come only through strain and sweat, so do 
the solid joys of living come only through strenuous 
activity. We may call this an ethical law in the same 
sense that the law of gravitation may be called a 
scientific law. You may ride along in your automo- 
bile and look up at the northern peaks of the Presi- 
dential Range, Madison, Adams, Jefferson, and Clay, 
as they sweep up to the lofty summit of Washington, 
and you may get considerable pleasure out of it. 
But this is a mere sip compared with the vast and 
substantial draught of joy vouchsafed to the active 
climber. The feel of the hills beneath your feet, the 
thrill of the explorer, yes, the conqueror, in your 
soul as steadily and surely you make your way to the 
wind-swept summit, is utterly incomparable to any 
joy that may come to him who rides in ease and com- 
fort along the base. 

Is this not true of all life’s experiences? What 
we work for most we enjoy the most. There is 
something in the nature of activity that is enlivening 
and creative as there is something in passivity that is 
dead and static. Whatever it may be, that which is 
attained is sweeter than that which is given. Here 
again one finds a sad commentary on modern Ameri- 
can life that too many do not see this principle and 
too few act upon it. Think of the joy that came to 
Lincoln as he earned his first book and hurried hore 
to the open fire to read a chapter or two of it befdre 
bed time! And then think of the increasing number 
of American parents who shower everything upon | 
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their children from the most elaborate toys to the 
most expensive automobiles! What wonder ennui 
is popular! 

As you make your way along the mountain trail, 
toiling and sweating, yet renewing your soul with 
solitude and beauty, you will sooner or later hear a 
rustle behind you, and you will be overtaken and 
passed by the people bent on getting to the top. These 
people, traveling collectively, never singly, are moving 
along at break-neck speed. They see little or nothing 
around them. In fact, if you do not watch out they 
will not see you, and you will be laid as flat as any 
steam-roller could do in its most efficient moment! 
Whenever they see before them an open ledge, they 
rush out upon it, not to see the view of the valley be- 
low or the steep slopes ahead, but always to see how 
much farther they must go before they reach the 
summit. They are the go-getters of the modern 
business world and of their natural habitat. They are 
the matter-of-fact tourists now “doing’’ mountains, 
instead of foreign cities, art galleries, or palaces. 
Such climbers get to the top, but they miss everything 
in doing so. They do not see the flowers, the ferns, 
the rock formations. They pass by some monster 
pine that has come crashing down to earth, leaving, 
as Markham would say, “a lonely place against the 
sky,” and never give it a thought. Likewise they 
overlook the little flower above the tree line bravely 
growing behind some sheltering rock, a mere shadow 
of its more fortunate sister in the valley. But what a 
courageous shadow! One is reminded of Emerson’s 
characteristically terse words, “we see what we take 
with us.” 

In much the same way many people go through 
life forever going somewhere but taking littie joy in 
the going, always bent on accomplishing some goal, 
but never having any fun when they are doing it. 
It is easy to understand this error. Often we dis- 
cover ourselves thinking of the future, a future trip 
somewhere, a future enterprise completed, so that we 
get little enjoyment in the present. He is a wise 
man who finds his joy as he goes along just as the 
mountain climber enjoys the trail as he climbs. 

Finally you ascend the dark cave of the mountain 
and come out on the rocky and rugged summit! Here 
peak extends beyond peak, valley beyond valley, lake 
beyond lake, in an overwhelming panorama. There 
you look down a deep ravine of an adjacent range, and 
beyond on the far horizon looms up the dim cone of 
an old friend. Such profusion is for the moment be- 
wildering. Such a generous reward from Mother 
Nature is overpowering. 

I have used the words “overwhelming,” “be- 
wildering,” ‘‘overpowering,’’ because they indicate 
something of what I feel as I reach the top of a moun- 
tain climb. These first vague sensations mount to 
visions and carry me very near to what the mystics 
describe. I have risen above the petty concerns of 
my valley life. I am nearer to deity here than any- 
where else. The god of religion seems more real, not 
the abstraction of the theologian, not the mystical 
entity of elaborate ecclesiastical ceremony, but the 
Cosmic Planner and Orderer and Generous Giver of 
all that is. It is impossible for me to look off from a 
mountain summit and believe that all things are 


fortuitous—the beauty, the order, the precision, and } 
the increasing wonder of the universe. This does nov|} 
mean I am unaware of the difficulties of such a beliefi} 
Just as we often look down upon the mists that covel |] 
the valley in the early morning and see those mist 
lift and reveal its intimacies, its shining river, 1 

pointed church spires, its smoking chimneys, so do my 
skepticisms lift and reveal to me the truth. 


“T need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 

Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent; 
The hills are mute: yet how they speak of God.” 


Such an experience as this, known to many, 
others, I believe has validity, and is greatly needed i 
we are not to lose our souls in the quite definite se Se 
of having our inner life hemmed in by a world o 
sense and inordinate materialistic pursuit. | 

William James in his charming essay, “On @, 
Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” quotes at some 
length from Richard Jeffries’ “The Story of My, 
Heart.”’ Jeffries describes his mystic rapture “on @ 
certain hilltop.”” The beauty of sun and earth ané 
sky moves him to rapture, carries him into a veritable 
whirlwind of passion, and finally lifts him to prayer. | 
Professor James comments: “Surely a worthless hour 
when measured by the usual standards of commercia. 
value. . . . Yet so blind and dead does the clamor oly’ 
our own practical interests make us to all other things | 
that it seems almost as if it were necessary to become | 
worthless as a practical being, if one is to hope to at- | 
tain to any breadth of insight into the impersonal | 
world of worths as such, to have any appreciation of 
life’s meaning on a large objective scale.” : 

The word ‘“‘almost’’ saves Professor James from: 
a blunt untruth. James knew, as we know, that iti | 
quite possible to gather up the feelings and aspir 
tions, the loftiness, of a hill-top experience—whether | 
of some physical hilltop or a spiritual hilltop of ie 


idealism—and bring them down into everyday lif 
Is this not essentially what Emerson meant by hitch 
ing your wagon to a star? Must our mountain vi- | 
sions and aspirations be things apart? Is the love we. 
bear those nearest to us, the joy we experience in a. 
quiet garden—are these isolated events? Can not | 
these great experiences illumine our ordinary mo~ | 
ments? I believe here is our sublime duty: to tie up 
the lofty moments with the ordinary ones, to hitch’ 
the mountains of our souls to the valleys of our 
physical beings. 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence cometh my help.” 


The hills do help those who know them and love: 
them, and as we lift up our eyes toward them at the: 
beginning of our vacation it is as to some old and 
helpful friend. They offer us a way of escape from: * 
the oppressive much-ado-about-nothing of modern ‘ 
life, and are a source of physical and spiritual re~ : 
creation. 

Among poor James Thomson’s poetic effusions ' 
(the term is precise!) can be found these lines: 


“Thrice happy he who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain . 
Sits coolly calm; while all the world without, 
Unsatisfied and sick, tosses at noon.’ 


ny 26,1930 ~—‘|| 


Dear Thomas Hardy remarks in his journals, 
“cently given to the world by his wife, that this verse 
san “instance of wrong (2. e., selfish) philosophy.” 
jae verse may describe more or less accurately an 
jective condition of affairs, but it is a totally wrong 
frieze for any individual to take. We may lift 


the afternoon of June 18, 1908, the situation 
was tense in the War Secretary’s office at 
Washington. The Republicans were in Con- 
" vention at Chicago, and were about to 
cominate a candidate for President. In the room 
fat Mr. and Mrs. Taft and a group of friends. Re- 
urns were coming by telegraph. Presently, Charlie 
aft entered the office, a bulletin in his hand, which, 
hen read, informed the company that Massachusetts 
had just given twenty-five votes to Taft. Shortly 
afterward, Mr. Taft was declared nominated, and on 
the first and only ballot taken. The Convention had 
wanted Theodore Roosevelt, and wanted him tre- 
mendously, as a forty-nine-minute demonstration 
had indicated. It had accepted Taft, not because it 
had wished to, but because Roosevelt had asked it to. 
Nomination practically meant election. And 
Taft was elected twenty-seventh President of the 
United States, Nov. 2, 1908. His opponent, William 
Jennings Bryan, running for the third time, received 
only 162 electoral votes out of 4838. Except that of 
Roosevelt, Taft’s plurality was the largest received by 
a President. And it was the largest popular and 
electoral vote ever recorded. 

Mr. Taft said himself that he had not had ade- 
quate preparation for the Presidency. He meant, 
probably, no preparation in the strictly political sense. 
In reality, no chief magistrate ever went to Wash- 
ington with a finer, more all-round training, or a more 
rosy outlook. He had served the country in widely 
different capacities. For twenty years he had been 
lawyer and judge, giving a liberal portion of that 
time to the service of the nation. Three years as civil 
governor of the Philippine Islands had familiarized 
him with administrative details and executive re- 
sponsibilities, and had given him unusual opportuni- 
ties for international acquaintance—this acquaint- 
ance had been considerably extended by his journey 
around the world as Mr. Roosevelt’s peace envoy. 
He had supervised construction of the Panama Canal, 
and had served conspicuously as a member of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. All these offices he had admin- 
istered with unquestioned good sense and skill. He 
was, in 1908, one of the most admired men in Amer- 
ica; and no American except Roosevelt was better 
known abroad. It would really seem as if Provi- 
dence had taken him under her especial charge, and 
had provided him with a nearly perfect apprentice- 
ship. He had shown tremendous strength in the 
popular vote. Congress was overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. He was the close and trusted friend of the 
nation’s idol, Theodore Roosevelt. Naturally, when 
‘we turn back to the newspaper and magazine files of 
those days, we find writers of all shades of opinion 
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up our eyes unto the hills for help, unto physical hills 
or the hilltops of the spirit, we may find ourselves re- 
freshed and re-created, as I most earnestly hope we 
do, but our duty lies in the valley below with the suf- 
ferings and sorrows, the hopes and dreams, of hu- 
manity. 


The Principles of William Howard Taft 


Edward H. Cotton PS 


predicting a constructive and successful administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Taft entered on his gigantic task with that 
vigor and thoroughness which characterized all he 
did. He was only fifty-one. He had reached the 
Great Goal. He would complete a remarkable career 
with a record of achievement in the White House. In 
every office he had filled he had kept faith, first, with 
his conscience. He had worked hard and with honest. 
purpose. He had made no deals. His habits of 
work had been formed. The principles that actuated 
him had become a vital part of him, and could not be 
changed. Men don’t change their habits of thought 
and action after fifty; though at times it might be of 
advantage for them to do so. 

He was entering on what Theodore Roosevelt » 
had named “the hardest job on earth,” and Roosevelt 
of all men should have known. A man may meet 
successfully the tests of almost every other office in 
the nation, and then fail as President. That exalted, 
exacting office has proved the obstacle over which 
some of the nation’s greatest have stumbled, either 
because they could not attain it and were bitterly 
disappointed in consequence, or, if attained, they 
failed signally to honor it. Of course Taft was quite 
familiar with this fact. He had discovered no craving 
for the office. In reality he had allowed his good 
nature to sweep him along with the trend of events, 
the urging of Roosevelt, the pleading of his family— 
his brothers and his wife—what appeared to be a 
popular demand. No doubt gratitude that he was 
wanted for the greatest honor the country could con- 
fer, played its part. Mr. Taft, left to his own choice, 
would not have chosen the Presidency. 

But once in office he went to work. He found 
that administration of the office of President was 
considerably different from any he had before at- 
tempted. Theodore Roosevelt, wisely, had gone to 
Africa to hunt lions, rhinoceroses, and elephants. 
But hardly was he out of the White House, and Taft 
in it, than Roosevelt’s enemies, of whom there were 
legions, emerged from retirement and began to bom- 
bard the new President for offices, emoluments, 
reversed policies. However, the Republicans were 
happy. They were back in power. All over the 
country they had party majorities. Republican 
governors, senators, and representatives were more 
numerous than at any previous time. They had had 
their eight fat years and they anticipated eight more. 
The Democrats were silent, unassertive—but, as 
matters developed, not without expectations. In 
his inauguration address, Mr. Taft said: ““We must 
make enforcement of the reforms of my predecessor 
a most important feature of this administration,” 
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and he meant it. He also urged relief for railroads, 
“co-operation instead of conflict’? in national depart- 
ments and bureaus, tariff revision, and conservation 
of the national resources—forests, coal and mineral 
lands, and waterways. 

People throughout America read the inaugural 
and rejoiced. Mr. Roosevelt said with enthusiasm, 
“Tt is perfectly splendid, and compares with Lin- 
coln’s second inaugural.’”’ The President was run- 
ning true to form. Republican leaders, and the 
nation generally, settled back for a typical Taft 
success. Then came a blast as from a camouflaged 
battery. The President’s first important conference 
in the White House was with Speaker of the House 
Joseph G. Cannon and Senator Aldrich, each of 
whom had fought the Roosevelt reforms hip and thigh. 
The President was honest enough. He was seeking 
reconciliation of hostile interests as he always had done. 
He had followed the same policy in the Philippines, 
Panama, Cuba, and Porto Rico, and it had worked. 
But now he was in Washington, chief of one of the 
greatest governments on earth, and a government 
with complications and obligations corresponding to 
its vast extent. He was going to have a thousand and 
one vicious, explosive elements to deal with. A cer- 
tain cunning cartoonist pictured in his magazine the 
President “carrying out Roosevelt’s policies.” The 
policies were in the nature of a wounded man on a 
stretcher whom bearers were carrying out of the 
White House. Unfortunately that cartoon repre- 
sented a feeling that swayed the Republican Party to 
a much greater extent than Mr. Taft’s honest wish 
for co-operation with the hostile interests. 

Speaker Cannon was anathema to the progressive 
Republicans. They would have moved heaven and 
earth to unseat him. He was dictator. So long as 
he remained Speaker, no follower of Theodore Roose- 
velt was recognized. Taft refused to join the coalition 
pledged to remove him, and mortally offended Roose- 
velt’s followers. The Republican progressives in 
Congress were astounded. An entirely new Taft 
was being disclosed. Was he going to attempt to be 
President in his own name and right? He was cer- 
tainly swinging away from them, conferring with 
Cannon, Aldrich, and members of the Old Guard. 
The progressives, or Roosevelt men, said that when 
they went to the White House for a conference they 
either could not obtain one, or, if obtained, the result 
was unsatisfactory. They felt that the President 
was betraying them. He was hauling down his colors 
to an enemy with whom his predecessor would make 
no compromise. Almost over night the attitude of 
friendship on the part of the Roosevelt group had 
changed to one of hostility. 


Then came the fateful framing of the tariff bill 


of 1909. The bill was approved by Taft, who de- 
clared that he was only carrying out the promise made 
to the nation by the Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, when it had agreed to revise the tariff downward 
in response to a popular demand that lowered rates 
would reduce the steadily mounting cost of living. 
The bill passed both houses and became law. It was 
known as th | ayne-Aldrich Bill, and was considered 
by the President an excellent piece of legislation. He 
toured the country speaking in its favor. However, 


west of Pennsylvania the bill was tremendously un- 
popular, and every time Taft defended it he made} 
enemies for the Administration. But he went on, 
totally oblivious to the effect of his addresses, and 
the legislation, until he finally spoke in the town 
Winona, Minn. Now Winona is not a large plac 
but Taft made it forever famous. It seems that!) 
James Tawney, influential member of the Old Gua d, 
who had voted for the bill, had become rome 
unpopular thereby with his home town folk at Winona. 
He had asked Mr. Taft to speak there in its fav a 
Taft, after his usual good nature, had done so, andj} 
had said that he considered the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
one of the best pieces of legislation on the tariff ever tT 
passed. But opposition to the bill in Minnesota was 
at the boiling point, for it threatened upset to the : ii 
state’s industries. 

Neither Taft nor those who had forced through h, 
the legislation were prepared for the avalanche oft 
bitter criticism that swept in on them after thati 
speech, from north, east, south and west. The Presi-, 
dent couldn’t understand it... He knew that the bill | 


did, reversing a deficit in the national treasury oft} 
$58,000,000 to a surplus of $30,000,000 in two years. ») 
He didn’t understand that the people cared more about,’ 
their own personal prosperity than that of the nation. 
Bewildered, he sat down at once and wrote an ex-) 
planation, naively explaining that he had dictated). 
the speech hurriedly on the train between stations. § 
But the explanation, honestly enough offered, only) 
precipitated another storm of protest. Other men} | 
might dictate speeches hurriedly, but the President ® 
never. Small happenings to be sure, but tremendous: 
in their subsequent implications! =| 

However, the President went on with his methods. ; 


q 
Dear to his heart for a long time had been the enacting): 
of a reciprocity provision with Canada. He had aj! 
summer home at Murray Bay on the St. Lawrence: 
River, and was close to Canadian interests as well asi! 
to those of his own country. The Republican pro-' 
gressives had not favored reciprocity measures, nor! | 
had the states on the border. A reciprocity agree-- 
ment with Canada was excellent international strategy, ‘ 
but to propose it and insist upon it displayed a SOrTy | 
lack of political sagacity. The insurgents in Congress'/| 
and the border states wanted full protection on wheat 
and corn, the necessities of life. Republican leaders .\@ 
were bitterly opposed; but that made no difference to / 
the President. He called Congress in special session; 
and the battle was on. Opposition multiplied. The | 
majority of his party revolted, with the result that @ 
the proposal for reciprocal relation between the two J 
countries dropped as dead as a door-knob. To make | 
the disaster more complete, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s | 
government was voted out of power by a strong” 
Canadian opposition. q 
Taft had won for his tariff bill; but it had been a 
dearly purchased victory, for it had antagonized a | 
group who would control the next Congressional and 
Presidential elections. He had lost his reciprocity | 
measure, a piece of legislation he had wished more | 
than any other to put through, and in losing it had | 
sadly weakened his administration. About this | 
time came the Congressional elections of 1910, which 
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Ne the mark not only of disapproval but of 
/ndemnation on his government. In two _ brief 
jears, Republican majorities of generous proportions 
ad dwindled to minorities. Only a miracle could 
save the party in 1912. The President now found 
imself without party support, save members of the 
nd Guard who had hated Rooseveltism as much as 
they had Bryanism. The plight of Mr. Taft was 
: pathetic one. Only supernatural intervention 
tould save his administration from being forced on 
herocks. A President without a party is in the same 
lesperate predicament as a captain without a crew— 
ne finds himself on an exposed shore with no way 
Pp work off his vessel. 
Let us pause a moment now to inquire how the 
bP iosident chanced to find himself in this unhappy 
jpredicament. The explanation lies in his tempera- 
fment, not in his intentions. He had, in all honest 
purpose, tried to begin his administration with recon- 
ciling hostile interests in Congress. All his life, 
peace was dear to his heart. He toiled for it as he 
toiled for no other end, as we shall see later. He was 
not qualified by nature or disposition to enter the 
political arena and fight for partisan’ rights. He 
‘simply could not make a political bargain. Call it a 
defect, if you will; we are not calling it a virtue. 
When a man accepts the election as President, he 
‘should accept as part of the office the inevitable 
necessity of holding his party together. Lincoln did 
it; and no one thinks the less of him. Taft made 
little attempt to become a party leader. He either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t play partisan politics. 

Examination of his motives discloses the unescap- 
able fact that he was thoroughly honest, honorable, 
and patriotic. But he was not politic. He lost, 
when a better political general, by rapid marches 
and adroit maneuvers, would have won. But, in his 
Opinion, one might pay too high a price for victory. 
A person’s greatest weakness may lie close to his 
greatest strength. Taft was thoroughly honest. 
He was an easy-going, good-natured giant. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s enemies had taken his measure with a 
shrewd eye. As Senator Dolliver put it: “Taft is an 
amiable man entirely surrounded by men who know 
exactly what they want.’”’ They played him for all 
they were worth to gain partisan ends, their gaze on 
the Presidential election of 1912. The lamentable 
result was that in the end both his alleged friends and 
his declared enemies turned to rend him. Taft, 
sitting in the White House, defeated, bewildered, but 
still smiling, might well say, as he did, “I am the 
loneliest man in the nation.”” His predicament pre- 
sents one of the most tragic spectacles in the succession 
of American Presidents. He simply did not know how 
to administer that great, exacting and—we must say 
it—man-breaking office. He was amiable, slow- 
moving, eager to please. Events moved too fast, 
and with too intricate motions. He could not follow 
them. 

So he lost the support of his party, and through 
it that of the country. But he still smiled, howbeit a 
trifle ruefully. And he did put through enough con- 
structive legislation to save his administration from 
proving a fiasco like that of certain of his predecessors. 
He enforced the laws to control corporate action with 
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even more vigor than ‘“‘T. R.” himself had displayed, 
and that is saying a good deal. Practically ninety 
cases were tried, most of which were won, and a power- 
ful enough precedent established to give the Govern- 
ment power in future to regulate corporate proceed- 
ings. Such enormous combinations as the sugar, 
oil, and tobacco trusts came under Government super- 
vision. Taft created a court of customs appeals and 
a court of commerce. Postals savings banks were 
given leases. The canal was fortified, and its con- 
struction vigorously pushed. A law was enacted to 
take account of receipts and expenditures im Congres- 
sional campaigns. Railroads were checked in at- 
tempting to raise rates unlawfully. Chinese ports 
were opened to American trade, and free trade was 
established in the Philippines. Reserve lands were 
created to the extent of 73,000,000 acres of forest, 
coal, and phosphate tracts. And last but certainly 
not least, arbitration treaties were enacted with 
England and Japan, providing for at least a year’s 
investigation before declaring war. Thus early, Mr. 
Taft recognized the fact that America is not and can 
not be in future an isolated nation. 

His administration, though a dismal failure so 
far as maintaining party coherence and prestige was 
concerned, was very far from being a failure so far as 
the national well-being was concerned. In other 
words, he did as much for the country as his party 
would let him, and more than many would have done 
in his place. When he lost Republican support, he 
said with a characteristic chuckle: ‘Very well; we 
will go ahead regardless of party.”’ And he did. 
Please remember that in estimating the activities of 
Mr. Taft in the White House it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between Taft as a party man and Taft as 
the Chief Executive of the nation. His party called 
him a traitor to its interests, and in its wrath and de- 
feat fixed the label of disaster to his administration, 
as well it might, for it was easy enough to say that 
the apostasy of Taft caused the split in 1912 and the 
coming of Wilson. But the nation, looking at Taft 
in the White House through its own eyes and not 
through the eyes of defeated, taciturn and bitter 
partisan leaders, sees a striking amount of courage- 
ous, constructive, and permanent legislation. That 
legislation has been included in a brief chronological 
paragraph, but is extended through four years and 
vastly benefited the country. The nation saw also 
at Washington a man of high courage, unflinching 
principle, and a good nature no amount of defeat and 
vituperation could embitter. Men said things about 
the President they would hardly have said about one 
who had broken every one of the Ten Command- 
ments, so resentful were they over the passing of 
their partisan influence. 

But if we were to assign one cause for the Re- 
publican defeat of 1912, we should say it was not Taft 
but Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt played so im- 
portant a part in Taft’s career that we must devote 
a chapter to that relationship. It is the strangest 
relationship recorded between two eminent Ameri- 
cans; and, as the next chapter will reveal, it was 
Roosevelt who was the aggressor from the beginning 
and not Taft. 

(All rights reserved.) 
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Divine Revelation: Truth or Delusion 
Frank Durward Adams . 


“A word from the Eternal was rare in those days; 
visions were not common.’—1 Sam. 3:1 (Moffatt). 
raise the question of revelation in these days 
is to provoke a- curious reaction. Many 
brush the idea impatiently aside; they have 
small respect for the mentality of any man 
who can still believe in such a thing. Revelation, 
indeed! Has not science exploded the whole idea? 
Others smile somewhat pityingly, and feel sorry 
for any one who is childish or old-fashioned enough 
to bother his head with such ancient delusions. Still 
others—and these are more numerous than we some- 
times think—give ear rather wistfully, in the remote 
hope of hearing something that will revive their 
flickering faith. And they will continue to give ear 
as long as they think the speaker has anything help- 
ful to say. For of this we may be certain: However 
flippant, careless, sophisticated, indifferent, the world 
may seem to be, at the heart of the world there is a 
craving to know whether God 7s a reality, and, if so, 
how that reality can be made known to men. 

I am persuaded that the chief difficulty is on the 
score of terminology. We have had to get used to a 
lot of new words, which is not so hard; but we have 
also had to get used to new meanings for old words, 
which is a great deal harder. Take the word revela- 
tion with which we are dealing just now. That meant 
just one thing to my grandmother—the Bible. As 
she sat by the window reading the Minor Prophets, 
she never doubted that she was reading the authentic, 
infallible, supernaturally revealed word of God. And 
there can be no doubt that the voice of God does 
speak out of the mouths of Amos, Micah, Hosea and 
others with a terrible incisiveness. But when my 
grandmother turned her eyes from the printed page 
and looked out upon the undulating hills, where 
dainty fiowers nodded their heads among prairie 
grasses, it never occurred to her that God was re- 
vealing Himself also in the hills, the grass and the 
flowers. Indeed, had any one suggested that God 
was as truly in the heart of a violet as in the words of 
Isaiah, she would have rebuked the irreverent thought. 
God never revealed Himself except through His Book. 
And I agreed with her then, for I had been brought 
up that way. 

And this illustrates one of our modern difficulties. 
The content of the term revelation has been vastly 
enlarged. Not only enlarged but altered in its essen- 
tial meaning. As it was used by my grandmother 
and others, it was not only limited to a very narrow 
field of action, but all of that narrow field lay in the 
realm of the supernatural. The things Amos wrote 
had come to him miraculously, and not at all as my 
thoughts came to me as I was preparing this sermon. 
The things Amos wrote were to be part of a Book, all 
inspired in the same miraculous way. And all of the 
revelation God would ever make of himself to man 
was to be in that Book. When they said revelation 
they meant the Bible, no more, no less. And when 
we remember that, we need not be astounded at the 
almost idolatrous attitude which the people of that 
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day and generation held with respect to the Bible,'| 
But revelation does not mean that to us to-day. 
or should not. The content of the word, I repeat, ))j! 
has been vastly enlarged. Let me hasten to say,’ 
lest there be some present who do not understand our 
point of view, that we do not deny that God is re-}}! 
vealed in the Bible. There is an increasing revelation}! 
of God in the Bible; and in the character of Jesus)| 
Christ we have the very fulness of that revelation as) pi 
it has found expression in human life. But we do} 
not regard that as a supernatural revelation. It dic 
not come in violation of the natural laws of the uni- ij! 
verse. Natural laws were not set aside to enable i i 
to come. It all came in perfect harmony with those it 
laws. Those laws themselves are a revelation of! il 
God, as we shall see when we learn the larger con-»'fil 
tent of that word. We have learned that, if any- jit 
thing is supernatural, everything is. We have learned||:§ 
that no miracle is needed when God’s voice would ‘ft 
speak tomen. If anything is a miracle, everything is. “Mw 
To state it pungently, this is what we mean by reve- 9) 
lation to-day. It means every door and keyhole and} 
crevice of human life through which some witness) | 
of the Divine has poured or gleamed—that and the )§mr 
witness itself. It means man’s growing awareness § 
of a Power in the universe, within, above, beyond and | 
greater than himself. It means man’s growing aware- 
ness that this Power is order'y, wise and good; and §} 
that human life is restless until it finds rest in har== | 4 
monious adjustment with that order, wisdom and §) 
goodness. : : ) 
That is a very different definition of revelation, ii 
is it not? My grandmother could never have under- jj; 
stood it. It would have been a sort of blasphemy to. |G 
1 


her. But it is the definition which our generation | 
must earn if it is to find a spiritual anchorage. And §} 
if we get as much peace and happiness out of it as § 
my grandmother got out of her narrow and now im- | 
possible definition, we may well be content—and | 


it 
thankful. And, with this prosy introduction out |} 
| 


) 
{ 


of the way, let us now consider the question together. — | 
Now it is perfectly obvious that in any revelation — | 
there are two essential elements. There must be a | 
Voice to speak and an Ear to hear. Or, to put it~ | 
in modern metaphor, there must be a sending station, | 
and also a receiving station properly tuned to receive | 
the message. Our concern is altogether with the 
business of reception, of hearing. But human ears | 
have never been very acute. Did not Jesus and the | 
prophets have something to say about those who | 
have ears to hear but hear not? One of the apostles - 
wrote of those who have “itching ears,”’ but they did | 
not itch to learn the truth of God. Only those who — 
have hearing ears have ever heard the accents of 
God’s voice. The multitudes have passed by un-— 
heeding. H 
I am reminded of a question that used to be argued — 
in the schools. Suppose a forest in the midst of a— 
region where there is no sentient thing, either man or 
beast. A tempest blows down a tree in the forest. 
The question is as to whether there is any sound, since | 


here is no ear present to hear it. The answer de- 
ends upon what you define sound to be. If you 
ean vibrations set up im the atmosphere by the 
‘alling tree, of course there is sound. Such vibrations 
oll out from it in every direction. But if by sound 
ou mean the perception of those air-waves by a 
uman ear and the interpretation of them by a human 
rain, there is of course no sound. Because there is 
no ear present to hear it, no brain to interpret it, 
there is utter silence everywhere, though winds are 
raging and trees are falling. 

It is even so in this matter of revelation. Divine 
voices are speaking, and have been speaking since 
the beginning of time. But only the few whose 
ears are open have ever heard them. All others bide 
in a great silence. Or rather, let us say, in a great 
tumult, of mundane noise and confusion ‘They hear 
everything but the Voice. A mother has put her 
babe tosleep. There isa babble of voices all about her 
and sounds of laughter. The babe wakes and gives 
acry. The mother hears it instantly, though no one 
else in the company heard it at all. Just because the 
mother’s ear was attuned to hear that particular 
sound. 

So a few ears have always been open and at- 
tuned. Multitudes have gazed»upon the sky and 
looked at the stars, but it was the Psalmist who 
cried out, 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowledge.” 


Almost wholly an emotional reaction perhaps; though 
the rest of the Nineteenth Psalm indicates that 
David, or whoever the singer was, was not unaware 
of the majestic and orderly march of the stars. The 
intellectual awe of it finds better expression in the 
words of Kepler—was it not?—who, perceiving the 
undeviating course of the heavenly bodies, and the 
primeval urge out of which they came, exclaimed: “I 
think God’s thoughts after Him!’ 

But it was not the ancients alone who were 
stirred by such accents of the Most High. Walt 
Whitman, rejected prophet of his own generation, 
but now fast coming into his own, said something 
that might well serve us as a text: 

“Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God every hour of the twenty-four, and each 
moment then, 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face 
in the glass. 

I find letters from God dropped in the street, and every one is 
signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that whereso’er I go, 

Others will come punctually forever and ever.”’ 


Here speaks the voice of a man whose eyes and 
ears were open to every point on the horizon of God’s 
revealing. Why do not the rest of us see and hear 
as well as he? Evelyn Underhill, the mystic, was 

certainly right when she said that in one and the 
same sky the poet may discern a veritable habitation 

of angels, while the sailor sees only the promise of 
dirty weather ahead. No doubt both the poet and 
_ the sailor are getting a revelation of God; for what we 
_ ail the portents of a coming storm in the clouds of 
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heaven are as truly a divine revelation as the poet’s 
vision of the cloud-capped towers of the New Jerusa- 
lem. But the pity is that the sailor does not usually 
think of it in that way, so the reaction upon his soul 
is a very different thing. 

Probably this whole scope of revelation has never 
been better compressed in a single brief writing than 
in William Herbert Carruth’s poem, “Each in His 
Own Tongue.” All the outreaches of the spirit are 
here foreshadowed. One stanza only, the third, I 
can not forbear to quote, because it witnesses of an 
experience that comes to all of us now and then: 


“Like tides on the crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God.” 


Now there are two principal gateways through 
which truth of any sort reaches us, namely, the in- 
tellect and the emotions. And it is through both of 
these that Divine revelation comes. We need only 
be reminded of what is constantly taking place in our 
own lives, and then aided a little in interpreting 
that process, to become aware that the whole earth is 
full of the revealed presence of God. 

On the intellectual side let us consider this or- 
dered and orderly universe. Kepler found his witness 
in the stars; but we need not look so far away. Un- 
deviating laws control the snallest affairs of our 
daily lives. And those laws are beautiful in their 
operation, whether they produce what we call life or 
what we call death, health or sickness, pleasure or 
pain. And not until we learn to recognize and co- 
operate with these laws do we perceive that it is 
largely within our own power to determine which it 
shall be—life or death, health or sickness, pleasure or 
pain. We speak sometimes of violatinz these laws. 
It isa misnomer. We may defy them, refuse to obey 
them, but they can not be violated. For example, a 
man can not violate the law of gravity. He may defy 
it, and walk off the top of a building. But the law 
will operate unerringly, and in operating destroy him. 
The point we often fail to understand is that, God’s 
laws justify themselves and prove their regnancy quite 
as much when they destroy as when they construct. 
Otherwise they would not be laws, but whims and 
caprices. Our whole task is to learn to work with 
them, make them our allies instead of our antagonists. 

In all this there is a revelation of God as the wise 
and orderly and good Power, of which the orderly 
universe itself isan expression. For I choose to think 
of law as emanating from God. Some would lay 
down a different assumption or use a different name. 
Never mind. We all come out at the same place. 
The universe had its beginning somewhere, and de- 
rives its power from some inexhaustible source of 
energy. Some eall it this or that. Others, and in 
this class I number myself, are content to call it God. 
And [ like to feel the dependability of it. It gives me 
assurance. I like to know that fire will burn, and 
produce heat, and reduce certain substances to gas 
and ashes. I like to be sure of that in the morning 
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when I go down to replenish the furnace and get the 
house warm. Isn’t it a comfortable feeling to know 
that God has not changed His mind over night and 
reversed the law? And it is equally reassuring to 
know that fire will act in the same way in a powder-vat 
or a department store. That knowledge enforces the 
necessity of constant caution and constant endeavor 
to work with the laws of combustion in such a way 
that we shall be warmed but not consumed. I like 
to be sure that the law of momentum and inertia 
will not fail, even if I drive my car straight into a 
lamp-post. Otherwise I could never be sure of get- 
ting anywhere with my car. And it is that same 
law which the builder invokes when he drives piles 
into the earth to support the foundation of a sky- 
scraper. I like to be sure that, when I step on the 
gas, it will accelerate the engine instead of turning on 
the headlights. For this is an orderly universe. 
And in that order, through my intelligence, I find an 
infinite revelation of the nature of God. | 
There is beauty in all this, the beauty of sym- 

metry and rhythm and constancy. It is the idea we 
were groping after when we formulated that state- 
ment in our faith concerning the certainty of just 
punishment for sin. It is only another and a partial 
statement of the principle that law is inerrant and 
absolute in its operation. There is a poem by Berton 
Braley, ‘The Mechanic,” in which this phase of the 
truth is brought out in a very unusual and interesting 
manner. It brings into relation certain ideas which 
we do not commonly associate: 

‘A primrose by the river’s rim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more; 
So people of the cultured kind 
Regarded him as crude of mind 
With no artistic lore. 


“Yet he could take a car apart, 
Repair it with his cunning art, 
And, when the job was done, 
The motor, like a living thing, 
For very joy would pu-r and sing, 
So smoothly, did it run. 


“To make a halting engine function 
With true efficiency and unction, 
Was art enough for him. 
It thrilled him as a primrose might, 
Which came upon a poet’s sight 
Along the river’s rim. 


“Tt takes artistic eyes to see 
The beauty of a flower or tree; 
There’s also art in knowing 
The beauty of machines and such, 
Of gear and valve and brush and clutch, 
And how to keep ’em going!” 


Perhaps we do not commonly think of these 
things as revelations of God. All the worse for us, 
then. Try to account for a single one of them with- 
out some wise, orderly and sustaining Power behind 
and beneath it. It is high time that we were opening 
our eyes to these wider horizons. 

Yet it is admitted that our emotional natures are 
not greatly stirred by any of this. It excites our ad- 
miration. We pay intellectual homage to these 
evidences of God’s presence in all the things of our 


common life. But it is only rarely that we are stirred 
and thrilled by them. Sir Isaac Newton no doubt 


experienced a great thrill when he saw the apple fall; 4} 


but it was because that familiar phenomenon was the 
demonstration of a universal law toward which his 
awakened mind was just then reaching. Falling | 
apples are an old story to us, even though we know a 
lot about the law of gravity. 

But there are occasions when gravitation can © 
afford us a tremendous emotional reaction. That is | 


when human life is somehow associated with it. A |) 
paper is thrown out of a window a dozen stories above |}, 


the street and flutters to the ground. -You are not ~ 
interested. But if a man falls out of that same win- 
dow—what then? You are transfixed with horror } 
in the presence of imminent death. Human values © 
are now involved. What a surge of emotion swept | 
over the world when Lindbergh made his trans- |. 
Atlantic flight. He was dealing with the law of — 
gravity, too, making his knowledge of other laws a 
means of overcoming it. 
young man, flying eastward through the darkness, 
over an interminable sea, is one I shall never forget. — 
Not simply because momentum, applied to a curiously ~ 
shaped mechanism, was neutralizing the “pull” of © 
gravity, although that is a very interesting fact. It 
was because Lindbergh was riding and controlling 
that mechanism. The human element was involved. 

This brings us to a consideration of the climax.of —| 
revelation, because it enthralls the whole man, emo- © 
tional as well as intellectual. 
human history of great conquering causes. 


fact is added our emotional partisanship. Our hearts * 
are engaged, precisely as they were when Lindbergh ~ 
was skimming the Atlantic in the dark watches of the | 
night. We want them to win, and we win with them. ~ 


Think of a few of these conquering causes, in the | 
Slavery! — 
Gone, because thousands were willing to die that their | 
Disowned, disavowed ‘ 


terms of human destiny and human cost. 


brothers might be free. War! 
and discomfited, because of the moral power of a 


myriad stark, boyish faces turned upward to the sky. 4d 
Enthroned and regnant, because | 


Religious liberty! } 
a million emancipated souls deemed their lives a small | 
price to pay for the freedom of the spirit. Who will _ | 


say that God was not in these mighty movements of ¢ 


men? Who will doubt that God has thus revealed | 
Himself, timing His revelation with the capacity of the a 
human mind to receive and assimilate it, as the + 
mother times her footsteps with the little feet just * 
learning to walk? / 27 

Poetry is primarily the voice of emotion. Let — 
the poet tell the story: 


“Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 
One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the 
Word; f 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne— ‘ 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. | 


“For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, — 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 


ail 


The picture of that lone | 


I mean the evidence in @ 
Moral =} 
issues, as imperative as gravity itself, issues involving 
the happiness and well-being of human life, have a ‘9 
way of justifying themselves and achieving their _ 
final victory. To our intellectual recognition of this‘ 
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Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.” 


But it is a long time since we left our text, is it 
not? It may seem that we have abandoned it al- 
Hngthes though I trust that certain great implica- 
tions of it have not been for a moment absent from 
ur thought. Harken unto it again. “‘A word from 
the Eternal was rare in those days; visions were not 
jeommon.’”’ There was no supernatural or extraor- 
ldinary reason for that situation. Read the first 
few chapters of Samuel and learn the reason. Social 
conditions were such that God’s voice could not be 
‘heard; men’s eyes were so fixed upon sordid and 
material things that they could not see heavenly 
visions. And to crown this unhappy state of affairs, 
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time and equally true in every generation since that 


the very priests of the Eternal, forgetting their high 
‘office, were intent only upon, selfish indulgences and 


obtaining the largest possible share of the temple 


' tribute for themselves. 


How could any word of God break through such 
a crust of wicked indifference? 
Have we not here a symbol, true in that far-off 


The First Murray 


the Universalist Magazine and Gospel Advo- 
cate for June 22, 1833, there is a most in- 
teresting story of one of the first Universalist 
Conferences ever held at Murray Grove, 
New Jersey, where Murray landed and met Potter. 


=aN 


ings out of which years later grew the Murray Grove 
Association which to-day is rendering such valuable 
service. The story is headed ‘Universalist Confer- 
ence at Potter’s Meeting House, Good Luck, New 
Jersey,” and is signed G., which probably stands for 
the name A. B. Grosh, junior editor of this early 
Universalist publication. We publish it in full: 


On Wednesday, May 15, the brethren met in Conference 
and organized a Council by appointing Br. Richard Norton 
(layman) Moderator, and Br. A. C. Thomas, Clerk. 

Four discours2s were delivered by Brs. Moore (Reading, 
Pa.), Hiilyer (Brooklyn, L. I.), Andrews (Philadelphia), and 
Sawyer (New York)—and an address at the grave of Potter 
by Br. A. C. Thomas of Philadelphia. A copy of the Address 
was requested for publication. An agreement was made with 
Mr. Stout, the present occupant of Potter’s house, to erect a 
paling around the grave. Another Conference was agreed on 
to be held next summer. The minutes were prepared and ac- 
companied by a Circular Letter by Br. Andrews. From all I 
have read and heard, it was a joyful and interesting season—one 
which will long be remembered by every one present. The 
following extracts from the Circular will be read with pleasure: 


We have convened around the grave of the ven- 
erated Potter, and dropped a tear of grateful remem- 
brance on the spot where his ashes have reposed for 
nearly half a century. We have united in prayer and 
praise in the temple where in this !and was first pro- 
claimed, by the sainted Murray, the everlasting Gospel 
of the blessed God, the Saviour of all men. And we 
have there lifted up our voices and endeavored to show 
forth the boundless love and unchangeable truth of 
God, and the unsearchable riches of his grace, in his 
holy purposes, as revealed in the covenant of promise to 


time? If we would see the revelation of God, the 
conditions must be favorable. The eye must be 
open, the ear alert, the whole mind eager and hospit- 
able for whatever truth may come. The nation in- 
tent only upon material power and prosperity never 
hears and never heeds the moral demands of its time. 
The social order built upon wealth and gain and the 
power of these things is not a social order in which the 
cause of brotherhood and good-will can make headway. 
The individual life which is absorbed only with con- 
crete and ephemeral things has no portak’or crevice 
through which the light of divinity can shine. For 
it is a law as immutable as any we have considered 
to-day that, if we would have God reveal Himself 
to us, we must help produce the conditions in which 
such revelation cancome. We must at least be willing 
to listen: and no one can listen with a multitude of 
other interests clamoring at the door. Let us hear, 
then, the conclusion of the whole matter. We must 
learn the habit of becoming quiet in mind, receptive 
and responsive in spirit. 


“Speak to Him, thou; for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, 

And nearer than hands and feet.” 


Grove Conference 


bless all the nations, kindreds and families of the earth. 
This, to us, has indeed been a season of refresh'ng from 
the presence of the Lord. We have found our feelings 
chastened and our hearts made better by our commun- 
ion in faith with the spirits of the venerated dead who 
“walked to that house of God in Company,” more than 
sixty years ago. ; 
And we would do injustice to our feelings were we 
to omit declaring unto you what we have seen and heard, 
and inviting our brethren from the East and from the 
West, from the North and from the South, to unite 
with us in annual pilgrimage to this sacred spot—this 
“holy Jand’’—in order that we may all receive a little 
of the Godlike spirit of benevolence which warmed the 
soul of that man of God and friend of man—Thomas 
Potter. Through the liberality of one worthy brother 
(A. C. Thomas) we have been enabled to mark the 
spot where repose the remains of this ‘‘father in Israel,”’ 
by a plain marble monument, bearing the following 
inscriptions: 
In Memory 
of 
THOMAS POTTER 
the 
Friend and Patron 
of 
JOHN MURRAY 
An early advocate of Universalism 
in America. 
“* Have we not all one Father?” 
Erected May 15, 1833. 


The remains of the two red cedar posts, part of the former 
enclosure, have been made up into a beautiful walking stick, 
owned by Br. Hillyer, and several neat boxes, one of which 
(thanks to Br. Thomas) is before me, shedding its fragrance 
while penning this article. The biethren present at the Con- 
ference iabored indeed in fitting up the grave, covering it with a 
mossy vestment of verdant turf, and rescuing from oblivion the 
spot where repose the ashes of a father in verity in the Israel of 
our God. G. 
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The Power of Convictions — 
John Smith Lowe 


“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” — 
Acts 26 : 28. 


=a ]MOST but not quite persuaded. That 

e| was King Agrippa. For one brief moment 
fe & | he stood, trembling on the verge of a definite 
e622) and momentousdecision. He almost reached 
a conviction. He missed it by a few inches. It 
would have been just the same had he missed that 
conviction by a thousand miles. The point is he 
missed it. He came up to it, weighed it for an in- 
stant, wavered, turned back, and sank out of sight 
forever. King Agrippa’s one brief mention as an 
actor on the stage of human affairs was due to his 
purely accidental contact with the Apostle Paul, 
whose soul was held in the vice-like grip of a power- 
ful, burning conviction. King Agrippa, very likely, 
lived to a ripe old age and died a natural death. We 
do not know for sure about that or about anything 
else in connection with the man, for he was never 
heard of again. He left no indelible foot-prints upon 
the sands of time. Paul was put to death in early 
life. Probably he was beheaded, but he lives in his- 
tory and he will continue to live in history to the end 
of time. His convictions have lived along with him 
and they have exercised a mighty influence upon the 
currents of history. King Agrippa was almost per- 
suaded. Paul was fully persuaded. The one man 
had convictions that faltered not in the face of death 
itself; the other was unable to reach anything that 
resembled a conviction. He lacked the courage to 
make a clean-cut decision. 

I am speaking primarily to young people this 
morning and I am constrained to remind them that 
on this all important subject of definite convictions 
too many of us are King Agrippas and too few of us 
are Saint Pauls. We go down into the valley of de- 
cision again and again, but we come up each time 
without deciding anything of real consequence. We 
are almost but not quite persuaded. 

We falter because of timidity. We shiver at 
the possible consequences of irrevocable decisions, 
and content ourselves with mere opinions, excusing 
ourselves on the ground that we do not amount to 
very much anyway and that what we think will not 
make much difference one way or the other. We 
completely forget that “little drops of water, little 
grains of sand, make the mighty ocean and the pleas- 
ant land.’”’ On election day not more than fifty per 
cent of our legal voters give evidence of having con- 
victions by registering them at the ballot box. No 
wonder our political affairs are controlled to such a 
degree by grafters and spoilsmen. Our indifference 
is their golden opportunity. The one thing these 
men fear is an electorate made up of wideawake men 
and women who are acting under the compulsion of 
clean-cut convictions. 

We hesitate about committing ourselves to some 


*Sermon before the Convention of the General Young 
People’s Christian Union in the Church of the Redemption, 
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hard and fast policy of action because we feel we |} 
must, at all hazards, preserve our reputation for hav- ||} 
ing an open mind. This idea of an open mind, in 
these days, stops but little short of becoming a god - 
we worship. Whatever else happens we must have | 
an open mind. The purpose of an open mind, how- ‘fi 
ever, is to get all the light and all the truth there is _;/}) 
to be had on any given subject before we settle down ji 
to a final verdict. We test our wheels and airplane 4) 
motors that we may avoid railroad accidents and .f 
make flying safe. The function of the open mind is | 
to test ideas and question beliefs, that we may make «|: 
wise and avoid unwise decisions. But a mind that is }) 
always questioning and testing things and never de- |) 
ciding anything, is altogether too open for any good jj 
purpose. A mind that is always open is like a sieve. /)) 
Much flows into it but everything runs out of it again. . 
The office of the open mind is to enable us to passfrom +} 
a lesser to a greater conviction, from a false to a true © 
conviction. Abraham Lincoln kept an open mind, q | 
but there came a time when that open mind closed :) 
down on a conviction like a steel trap, and then these -#) 
invincible words came from his lips: “I believe this 
government can not endure permanently half slave | 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved, but I do expect it will cease to be divided.” =| 
How long Martin Luther’s mind remained open after -@) 
he pried it loose from his inherited belief about the @ 
infallibility of the Pope of Rome we do not know ex- ©: 
actly. How long he continued in a questioning, § 
doubting state of mind we can not tell. But the day : 
came when his mind closed down on a conviction. — 
Then and there he fired a bolt that revolutionized ~ 
Christian history. Standing before his accusers and — 
refusing to retract a single word he had uttered, he 
exclaimed: “Here I stand. I can not do otherwise. 
God help me.” 
We hold back from iron-clad convictions of this — 
kind to some extent, to-day, because our commend- 
able habit of seeing and weighing all sides of important. — 
questions often leaves us in a muddled state of mind. — 
We comprehend just enough of Mr. Einstein’s theory — 
of relativity to give us a relativity complex. Sub- © 
consciously here is the way we reason: If, after all, { 
the great truths of life, whatever they are, are only / 
relatively true, what is the sense in settling down to | 
iron clad verdicts and inflexible convictions? May 
heaven deliver us from the dogmatist! is our prayer. 4 
And then, even if we would, we find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to pull ourselves out of the mental 
chaos into which we haye drifted. In the Literary 
Digest we read the editorial comments of twenty edi- 
tors on some burning issue of the day. When we are 
through, we feel we know a lot about the subject in 
question, but we are likely to feel that we do not — 
know where we stand. The chances are we end by * 
not standing anywhere in particular. Very well. 
Suppose the great truths of life are only relatively 
true; they are still true enough for all practical pur- 
poses. The law of gravitation may be only relatively 
true, but it is true enough to do us a lot of damage 
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/ we jump from the top of Bunker Hill Monument 

the pavement below. As Dr. Arbuckle has well 
inid, “we shall all of us be relatively dead one of these 
lays, but that will be dead enough.” 

There is still room in this world of ours for men 
ind women with uncompromising convictions, and 
jney were never more sorely needed than they are 
jo-day. 

The power of a soul-searching, soul-stirring con- 
riction is the most potent force in human history- 
Real convictions are shafts of flame. They startle 
ond electrify the world. They uproot and revolu- 
lionize society. They send men and women to mar- 
yrs’ graves, smiling and happy in their martyrdom. 
_ You no sooner take hold of a genuine, moving 
4 aad than you discover that that moving con- 
iction has taken hold of you. The grip of steel 
yorks two ways at once. All of the great movements 
of history that have lifted mankind upward out of the 
ungles of savagery and carried the human race on- 
ward towards the lofty peaks of higher civilization, 
ave centered around men and women whose souls 
ip fired with powerful, compelling convictions. 

he mighty prophets of ancient Israel, whose trumpet 
lasts are heard to this day, were men of convictions. 
esus and Paul, Luther and Savonarola, Napoleon 
and Cromwell, Gladstone, Livingstone, Washington 
and Lincoln, were men of overpowering convictions. 
ussolini is a man of convictions, and all Italy, if not 
the whole world, stands aghast at the strength of this, 
he most audacious leader of men on the stage of 
human action to-day. In him the primal force of 
ages past seems to live again. Call him saint or de- 
nion as you will, he represents the power of purposeful, 
uncompromising conviction. 

Bertrand Russell says that ‘‘often it is better to 
do the wrong thing confidently than it is to do the 
right thing diffidently.” Do the wrong thing confi- 
dently and you are pretty likely to find out you are 
wrong and get on the right track. Experience will 
teach you. Do the right thing indifferently and 
you never quite know for sure whether you are right 
or not, and experience will never have a fair chance to 
teach you. A ghastly error backed by men and 
women with conviction in their souls, however mis- 
taken they are, will last longer and travel farther 
than the sublimest truth in God’s universe that re- 
ceives nothing but weak, half-hearted support from 
its advocates. 

Out of the welter of present day confusion cer- 
tain fundamental convictions, purged, clarified, and 
reinforced, will ultimately reappear as indispensable 
to the well-being of society. 

The first will be a phonon rational but in- 
tensely vivid conviction as to the reality of God, a 
firm, vitalizing faith in the existence of an unseen 
spiritual power. Anthropomorphic conceptions of 
Deity, God in the form of a stern old man who sits 
on a throne above the earth playing fast and loose 
with the unalterable laws of the universe, will have 
no place in our minds. But the assumption, crystal- 
lized into a conviction, that there is a spiritual quality 
at the heart of this universe, a purpose characterized 
by intelligence, moral integrity and ineffable good- 
ness, that we can safely count on as the unfailing ally 
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of lofty aspiration and holy endeavor, is inevitable 
unless we are to sink into darkness and despair. 
Lack of such a faith in God weakens human effort. 
That such an assumption will continue at times to 
involve us in mental difficulties and doubts, I do not 
deny. But the denial of this assumption will involve 
us in still greater difficulties and doubts. 

Faith in God is justifiable because man is unde- 
niably a spiritual being. A spiritual being implies a 
spiritual origin or source of supply from which its life 
was derived. Otherwise we have before tis the in- 
conceivable spectacle of a stream that has risen higher 
than its source. 

Electricity performs many useful functions for 
us, but electricity does not choose between right and 
wrong. Electricity does not hope and love and aspire. 
Electricity does not give birth to anything that 
chooses between right and wrong. One diamond 
does not call another diamond brilliant. Only a 
spiritual being can do a thing like that. A spiritual 
being must be the offspring of a spiritual power. 

A newspaper office is usually a more or less sor- 
did place. It is about the last place to which we 
would ordinarily go for a confirmation of religious 
faith, And yet a veteran editorial writer on the 
Boston Evening Transcript recently stated that for 
years he has kept a familiar old motto on his desk, 
“The Lord will provide.” When copy is scarce, as 
it is at times with all writers, he takes a look at that 
motto and gets a new grip. Faith in God strengthens 
human effort. 

The conviction that man is a living soul and not 
merely an accidental, fleeting accumulation of glands 
and arteries, will reassert itself in the growing faith 
of to-morrow. If the mechanistic philosophers are 
literally correct in their contention that man has no 
soul, then the logic of events in the average mind will 
run something like this: “I came forth from nothing. 
In reality I amount to nothing. I shall end in noth- 
ing. What’s the use?” We are never going to build 
a spiritual civilization on the assumption that man is 
merely an animal to be fed with plenty of bread and 
honey and clothed with fine raiment. The best civil- 
ization conceivable, that is not essentially spiritual 
in character, however perfect it may be in its political 
and economic mechanics, will rot away. Dr. Sullivan, 
in his Ware Lecture, was right when he said that the 
dead civilizations of antiquity fell and broke in pieces 
because their leaders thought of everything else, but 
forgot that men are souls. 

We can never denounce the ugly evils of self- 
ishness and greed and the brutalities of war with any 
hope that men and women will take us seriously, 
while at the same time we are thundering from the 
house-tops that man has no soul. If man believes he 
is an animal and nothing more, that belief will con- 
trol his life. To the end of time he will show a tend- 
ency to live like the thing he believes himself to be. 
All attempts to inspire him to love mercy and to deal 
justly will end in failure. 

On the other hand, plant in man’s mind the 
conviction that he is a living soul, and he will aspire 
to the ideals of love, mercy, justice, peace and brother- 
hood. ‘As a man thinketh and purposeth in his 
heart, so is he.” 
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Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercentenary Celebration 


== country was reminded of its debt to Puri- 
tanism and called to renewed loyalty to the 
ideals of civic justice, democracy, and educa- 
tion which grew out of Puritanism, at the 
Massachusetts Tercentenary Celebration on Boston 
Common July 15. 

Thousands of people from Massachusetts and 
from all other parts of the country crowded the his- 
toric Common to see the parade and to hear the ad- 
dresses. 

The reviewing stand, or “Tribune,” which stood 
on the spot where once were tried dissenters and other 
disturbers of Puritan Boston, was filled with dis- 
tinguished officials and guests. Among those pres- 
ent in the stand were the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, the Mayor of Boston, former President 
and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, the Right Honorable Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, Ambassador of Great Britain, the 
Right Honorable Herbert A. L. Fisher, F. R. S., 
Warden of New College, Oxford, England, and dip- 
lomatic representatives from many lands. 

Past the Tribune, between the reviewing party 
and the assembled thousands, marched a military 
procession too colorful and too musical by far to meet 
the approval of the Puritan “fathers” whom they thus 
honored. 

Regular Army units, United States marines and 
sailors, Massachusetts National Guard troops, British 
marines and bluejackets, picturesque kilted soldiers, 
members of the famous Canadian “Black Watch,” 
and the massed colors of Massachusetts American 
Legion Posts were in the marching lines. Each unit 
of the parade had its own band. Overhead a'rplanes 
circled about. 

Following the parade the program opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mgr. M. J. Splaine, and a hymn. 
Governor Frank G. Allen was presented and gave 
the address of welcome. In extending his welcome 
Governor Allen said: ‘“You who have come from the 
Pacific shores and from the mountain cities of the 
West, from the sweeping midland plains, from North 
and South, you are all here come to your own home 
land. This is the land where your fathers dwelt. 
This is the ground in which was sown the seed of our 
nationality.” Mayor Curley spoke briefly, after 
which Sir Ronald Lindsay, Ambassador from Great 
Britain, was presented to the gathering by Governor 
Allen. Sir Ronald extended the greetings of his King 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The oc- 
casional poem, “The Puritan,” was then read by its 
author, Robert Grant of Boston, former judge of 
probate and well-known author. 

Herbert Parker, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony Tercentenary Commission, introduced 
the orator of the day, the Right Honorable Herbert 
A. L. Fisher, F. R. S., Warden of New College, Ox- 
ford. Dr. Fisher said in part: 

We are all proud to be here to-day, and to join in the com- 
memoration of this Tercentenary. More particularly am I 
conscious of the high privilege which has been conferred upon 
me by your invitation that I should take an active part in these 
historic ceremonies, for you remind me that the foundation of 
Massachusetts was an English act, that the Colony of Massa- 


chusetts was a product of English character, and that whatever | 
there was of good and evil in the history of the state of Massa- © 
chusetts for the space of two hundred years was chiefly the result 
of the interplay of English temperament and American sur- 
roundings. Your gracious invitation encourages me to reca 
these things, so gratifying to my English pride. Indeed, I think 
that you would not have asked me to follow John Winthrop 
across the Atlantic, had you not felt that the many dividing 
memories of the Past are but as dust in comparison with those 
deeper things which give to men and women of the same stock, 
sundered as they may be by the accidents of time and circum- 
stances, a common outlook on the world and a common sense 
of human values. 

The founders of Massachusetts were not the victims of 
grave economic injustice. We must not picture them as poor or : 
helpless. Some of them were well-to-do according to the stand-= 
ards of those days, and held responsible positions as landowners, — 
magistrates, merchants, and ministers of religion, others were * 
of the yeoman class, yet they left their native land with all that ~ 
it had to offer them to face the perils of the Atlantic voyage, and » 
the uncertainties of life in a New World. of 

The motives which inspired these men to take their tremen- 4 
dous resolution must always seem mysterious to a tolerant age. ~ 
Had there been in England at that time terrible religious perse ~~“ 
cutions such as Bohemia experienced under Ferdinand, or France 
under Louis XIV, had Puritan martyrs been condemned to the —‘ 
flames of Smithfield, or to the long-drawn agonies of the thumb. — i 
screw or the rack, we would better understand this solemn resolve, 
But, though there were cases of fine, of imprisonment, of depriva- 
tion, there was no material in the history of this time for an ap- 
pendix to Foxe’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs.” Nor do the issues which 
then divided the Puritan emigrants from their Arminian oppo- 
nents appear to the modern eye to be of world-shattering im 
portance. John Winthrop and his companions were not, like | 
the Plymouth Fathers, independents in religion, but loyal « 
members of the Church of England, who, while accepting epis- 
copacy, objected deeply to the ritualistic innovations which * 
bishops were seeking to impose on the National Church. The 
position of the communion table, the use of vestments, the man- | 
ner of observing the Sabbath—these questions, no deeper than ‘ 
those which now divide the two contending sections of the 
Church of England, seemed to the founders of this colony to be | 
matters of transcendent importance. The modern English’ ‘ 
country gentleman, confronted with the ritualistic practises!” 
which he dislikes, abstains from attendance at church. To the} 
Puritan of the seventeenth century such an expedient was> | 
unthinkable. To worship God in the manner in which God dee 7 
sired to be worshiped was to him the prime duty of man. 

Let it be remembered also that the Protestant cause in Enea 
land seemed to many to be encompassed at that time with, 
alarming perils. Every one remembered the Guy Fawkes Plot’ | 
to blow up the Houses of Parliament, and the odious plan, so: | 
fortunately frustrated, for marrying Prince Charles to a Spanish: 
Princess. With the Catholic cause recovering ground in Ger--* 
many, with Ireland solid, save for the young Scottish settlement: | 
in the north; for the Pope, with a French Princess wedded to the» 
King of England, and tolerating Catholic practises at Court, is it? 
wonderful that earnest Puritans should be uneasy? Passions 
ran very high. The House of Commons was more than once” 
dissolved in tears. The King’s favorite Buckingham was slain® 
by the dagger of a fanatic, and many a young Englishman | 
the seas to fight for God and the Bible in the German wars. 

Among the politically minded, this tense religious feeling: | 
was re-enforced by a sentiment akin to despair arising from King: | 
Charles’s resolve to govern England without Parliament. Ai 
land in which Catholic practises were enforced by the power olf. 
the State, in which an honest knight of the shire, like Sir John 
Eliot, could be cast into prison for speaking the mind of anyw | 
liberty-loving Englishman, was no home for these Puritan mem=_ 
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ers of the Church of England who founded the Massachusetts 
ay Colony. Their objection to the England in which they 
ved was not founded on any abstract doctrine of democracy. 
n the remarkable valedictory letter of Aprli 7, 1630, which was 


ritten by John Winthrop and his associates on the Arbella, the 


ioneers can still describe themselves as “His Majesty’s loyal 
ubjects.” 
their dear mother.’’ The advancement of social and political 
quality was far from their wishes or designs. “The best part,” 
aid Winthrop, ‘is always the least, and of that best part the 
sser part is always the better.’”’ John Cotton, out of compli- 
tent to whose cure of souls in England the city of Boston de- 
ives its name, was equally emphatic. ‘‘Democracy,” he writes, 
‘T do not conceive that God did ever ordain as a fit government 
ither foc Church or Commonwealth. If the people be governors, 
ho shall be governed?”’ So far from the philosophy of Thomas 
efferson were the thoughts and ideals of your pious founders. 

How, then, are we to make plain to our understanding the 
strength of the original motives which led to the foundation of 
his colony? Though religious and political grievances counted 
‘or something, and religious and political apprehensions for more, 
t was not primarily a revulsion against the Crown, nor against 
fae Church, nor against intolerant persecution, nor against 

arsh economic pressure. Rather it was a conviction that in the 

reat opening up of the world through the wonderful geograph- 
ical discoveries of that age, God had reserved a place for His 
elect where they could live without materia! cares or hindrance 
from malignant spirits, and worship the Lord according to His 
holy ordinances. Economic, patriotic, religious motives were 
blended in proportions varying with the character and circum- 
stance of the individual. John Winthrop, a country squire 
from Groton in Suffolk, born in the Armada year, was suffering 
from financial as well as from religious anxieties, and had a son 
already settled in Barbados. The desire to own land, the be- 
lief that England was suffering from overpopulation, the spirit 
of adventure, were combined with the missionary impulse to 
raise a particular church in New England, to combat the in- 
fluence of the French Jesuits in Canada, and to convert the In- 
dians to Christianity. ‘‘Moreover, I will appoint a place for my 
people Israel, and I will plant them that they may dwell in a place 
of their own and move no more.”’ In this text (2 Sam. 7:10), 
prefixed to his famous Boston sermon, entitled ‘‘God’s Promise 
to His Plantation,’’ Cotton depicts the strongest motive which 
led to the Great Migration: “‘To dwell in a place of their own and 
move no more.” To be under the English Crown, to be aided 
by the prayers of their Puritan brothers in England, but to beina 
place of their own, where the soul was free. America was the 
new Canaan, the Land of Promise, in which under the Providence 
of God the chosen of the earth were directed to found in freedom 
and in peace a society dedicated to the true worship. Contem- 
plating the depth of their convictions these solemn men felt no 
qualms as to the reality of theic dedication. ‘‘When God wrappes 
us with his ordinances and warms us with the life and power 
of them as with wings, there is a land of promise.’ A colony so 
conceived, at once select in its composition and religious in its 
aim, was a tremendous fact. The ancient world could show no 
parallel. Nor was the experiment repeated. When the colony 
of Jamaica was founded under the government of Cromwell, 
the religious motive, which twenty years before had burned so 
brightly, had faded away, giving place to the vulgar appetites 
which sway the lives of ordinary men. 

In the whole range of American history there is no more 
important fact than the exodus of Engiish Puritans to Massa- 
chusetts during the ten years which intervened between the 
voyage of John Winthrop and the summoning of the Short 
Parliament. But for that emigration everything in American 
history would have been diferent, the quality and texture of the 
Population, the tone of religious life, the governing ideas which 
moulded the American Constitution and have shaped the political 
course of the American people. The United States itself might 
never have come into being but for the angry spiritual convul- 
sion which shook England to its foundations during those fateful 
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ten years. That continuous stream of stern men flying from the 
wrath of an old Oxford prelate, and chafing under the suspension 
of Parliamentary government, made New England, and in mak- 
ing New England, more than half made the United States. 
From the human stock here accumulated in this short epoch at 
least one fourth of the population of your republic is said to be 
derived. And what a fourth! In the life of a nation it is not 
tonnage which counts, but caliber. The contribution of New 
England to the civilization of Northern America has been of a 
quality so strong and distinctive that it is still clearly to be dis- 
cerned in the morals, the legislation, and the social habits of the 
American people, a rib of granite defying the weather of 300 
years. 

Over 20,000 English Puritans came from the Old England 
to the New during this all-important decade, a small figure 
measured against the crowd which now gathers at the football 
stadium of Harvard or Yale, but in those days great enough, 
had it been drawn from one center, to reduce the population of 
the second city of Great Britain to the dimensions of a village, and 
sufficiently numerous to give to Massachusetts and its neigh- 
bors the air, almost from the beginning, of asettled and civilized 
state. 

What proportion of eminent Americans can trace their 
origin to the New England stock may be a matter of contro- 
versy; but the list is certainly a long one, and it is adorned by the 
great names of Abraham Lincoln and Benjamin Franklin. The 
lust of travel and adventure, the impatience of troublesome 
people and obnoxious practises, the desire to live a new life of 
one’s own in a new scene of one’s own choosing, was not ex- 
tinguished by a single disagreeable voyage across the Atlantic. , 
The men who could turn their backs upon the sweet landscape of 
England, upon its swallows and nightingales, its singing brooks 
and emerald meadows, its primroses and bluebells, were capable 
of turning their backs on anything, even on Boston Common; 
and the greatness of Massachusetts, which we celebrate to-day, 
owes as much to the men it sent forth as to those it retained. 
“Kivery land,” said Pericles, ‘‘is the tomb of illustrious men.” 
In every state of the American Union are the tombs .of men 
and women descended from these early New England professors 
of the Word of God. The mild security of a stationary life 
was not for the inheritors of such a spirit. Axe in hand, they 
wandered off into the wild hills and forests, peopled an empty 
continent, and helped to subdue it to the arts of peace. 

The Puritan Founders of the Connonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts represented one side only of English national life. The 
imagination, the fancy, the fun, the liberality and hospitality of 
soul which shine out in the poems and plays of Shakespeare 
were alien to their temperament and ways of thought. They 
believed the drama to be sinful, they were distrustful of music, 
the delight of art for art’s sake was not for them. Religion 
was the primary concern of life. All else was vanity; but by re- 
ligion they meant their own form of religion, not any other. 
Baptists and Quakers had as little place in their exclusive system 
as Catholics and Episcopalians. Having crossed the Atlantic 
to escape the English bishops they proposed to spare themselves 
the risks of toleration and the annoyance of dissent. 

Coming, as many of them did, from the universities and 
country houses in England, they set a value upon the knowledge 
which may be gathered from books, such as is not often to be 
found in the early stages of pioneer life. The need for making 
provision for a learned ministry was from the first present in 
their minds, and led, in 1636, to the earliest application of public 
funds to public education which was made in the colonies. Two 
years later, John Harvard, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
dying childless, bequeathed all his library of three hundred and 
twenty volumes and half his estate to that college, now a great 
university, which for three centuries has borne his honored 
name and has stood in the forefront of American learning and 
education. 

To all lovers of international concord the manner of parting, 
embittering, as it did, for so many generations the fee}ing enter-. 
tained in the United States for the government and people of 
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Britain, must necessarily give rise to infinite regrets; not so the 
fact that a parting was effected. The severance, though dearly 
bought, was good for England and good for America. The lib- 
erties of two peoples were involved in the struggle. Had George 
III beaten down the American colonists, he would, by the same 
act, have retarded the constitutional growth of England. The 


Preaching for the Presbyterians 


Benjamin F. Butler 


») HE reason why I for a time preached for the 
‘|. Presbyterians of my home town is, I think, 
worth mentioning. 

CL About the first of last February a mem- 
He of the Session came to me and said his church was 
in great trouble. The pastor had proved unfaithful 
and had been dismissed in disgrace. Affairs of the 
church were chaotic. The people were filled with 
humiliation and sorrow. The brother asked me if I 
would fill their pulpit during the period of readjust- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as there is no Universalist church in 
this vicinity, neither any Unitarian or Congregational 
bodies, we had frequently attended the Presbyterian 
church. On two or three occasions I had preached for 
them, and in remembrance of the unfailing kindness 
shown me and mine by those good people I consented 
to the arrangement. From February 1 to June 1 I 
preached for them, worked with their young people, 
baptized the sick and buried the dead. And verily 
I found many to whom Christianity is not a dogma 
but a Way of Life, and the kindly spirit of their 
hearts I shall not soon forget. 

About the first of June Mr. Sheldon, a junior at 
Auburn Theological Seminary, was called to the pas- 
torate. 

When it became known that I was preaching 
for the Presbyterians the reactions were amusing. 

Messages from some old-time friends implied 
that preaching for the Presbyterians was as much as 
preaching as a Presbyterian. 

On the other hand an occasional member of the 
congregation was taken in hand by some local resi- 
dent who informed him that we no longer had a Pres- 
byterian church in Seneca Castle, but that it had be- 
come a Universalist church. 

Of course neither line of reasoning was true. 
When I was asked to preach for the Presbyterians it 
was obviously with the understanding that I should 
be and continue to be what I have ever been and ex- 
pect to be—a Universalist without apology. And I 
expected that when my term of service was ended the 
church would still be Presbyterian, though I did hope 
that when some Universalists and Presbyterians 
~ judged each other in the future, it would be easier to 
judge the righteous judgment based on facts, rather 
than the unrighteous judgment based on misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. And such I feel 
sure will be the result. 

i In this service I thought of myself as a sort of 
ambassador of good-will. And when any such is 
sent, for example, from America to England, or from 
England to America, it is not with the thought of 
making all Englishmen Americans, or all Americans 
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liberation of the American Colonies rendered the establishment 
of despotism impossible in Britain, and made possible the crea’ 
for the first time in history of a democratic republic upon a vast |, 
seale. The mere fact that such a state should have been founded i 
in the New World sent a thrill of hope through the peoples of 
Europe. = | 


Englishmen. It is that each nation shall know the 
facts, principles and ideals of the other as they a 
and thus shall be able to judge wisely. | 
If such things can profitably be done by the son aI 
of darkness, how much more profitably might they be 
done by the sons of light! If these things were mo 
frequently done there would still be sectarianism ad 
infinitum, but it would be an enlightened and x ' 
tually appreciative sectarianism, not a sectarianism 
based on mistrust and ill-will to its own eternal co 
demnation. if 

For the most part the preacher preached as he. 
would have to his own people and in his own church.. 
Hearts are very much the same in all communions, 
All that the preacher had to say had its inspiration) 
in the light of a common Fatherhood. If it became | 
necessary to speak of his own church he did so with 
appreciation of that which is its due. On one occa- 
sion it seemed best to answer the question asked the~ 
writer sometime since by a fanatic—the question \ 
to whether there are any Christians in the 
versalist Church. Not only did he answer the q 
tion directly, but mentioned several such Christia 
by name and spoke of their outstanding service te 9. 
humanity. All that was taken in the spirit in whick, 
it was uttered. If in any way the speaker preachec 
differently than in the past it is only that after the # 
passing years he has not only learned to speak thé 
truth, which is good, but to speak the truth in love: # 
which is better and best. Even the truth spoker | 
in any other way might blight but not bless. 

I think it was Frances Willard’s mother whe 
taught the children dance steps set to hymn tunes §” 
She said the difference between consecration ane § 
desecration is in the spirit, not the letter. So itis with | 
the preacher and his preaching, the messenger ane.) 
message. The spirit, yes, the Spirit giveth life. 4 

Inasmuch as I have shown a willingness at time® 
to preach for those outside my own communion, som*, 
apparently reason that I may be losing my enthusiasn 
for my first love, the Universalist Church. 

Let me say, then, that that which is central in my 
faith to-day is that which ever will be central—th 
Universal Fatherhood, with all that involves of uni) 
versal brotherhood, and suggestive as it is of universes 
Divine Presence. ‘And let me say when any man out. 
grows those principles or passes beyond those spiritue®. 
horizons he will have progressed farther than an} 
man I ever expect to see. 

Dr. Dodge, in a recent article in the Leader, mos 
beautifully wrote of the ‘Master Thought of Jesus,’ 
which the author interpreted to be the Universe), 
Fatherhood with all that great principle involves 
If that was the master thought of Jesus, then why 
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| ot make it the master thought of all Christians, lib- 
‘ral and conservative? Surely, as that wins its way 
(hose who would limit Divine Grace will grow fewer 
in number. 
“T walk with bare hushed feet the ground 
Men have with boldness trod. 
I dare not fix with mete and bound, 
The love and power of God.”’ 
In the yesterdays there were churchmen of 
‘rarious communions who did not walk over this 
ground with bare hushed feet. They walked wearing 
nob-nailed shoes, shouting and stamping as they 
valked. 
To be sure, in the light of God’s character as 
niversal Father there is plenty of ground for hopes 
arger and smaller. Let them joyfully be held, but 
= those who dogmatize as to things eschatological 
f so with becoming modesty. Let the main emphasis 
pe placed on the master thought. Other things will 
earrange themselves in the light of that truth con- 
cerning which no man need tread lightly. 
| The master thought wins its way. The line of 
cleavage separating leaders and laymen (those of all 
churches who have caught visions of the universals 
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SiHERE is a shop on our sea front which closes 
down for the winter, once the summer is 
over, yet a notice in bold letters in the win- 

ml! dow announcesit is “open all the year round.” 
hat j is an irony frequently met with, some published 
claim which has no basis in fact. There are churches 
whose painted notice boards invite to a prayer meet- 
‘ing on a stated night, but on entering all one finds 
is an institute with a group of fellows playing bil- 
liards. Our concern at the moment is not the presence 
of billiards, but the absence of what is promised on 
the board. As though it were decreed that we should 
examine this matter, we recently heard of one who 
left the Methodist Church because of her dissatis- 
faetion with its habit of standing for a multitude of 
things that are not there. We have since wondered 
if she found a church of which her criticism was not 
true. Possibly she did not seek. Methodism may 
have peculiar dangers in this direction. It probably 
has—having made rather high claims in certain di- 
rections. Yet this sort of irony is common to all the 
churches—a common trouble and weakness. It may 
be doubted if Congregationalists or Baptists or Pres- 
byterians, or any others, are in this respect better 
than the Methodists. 

In recent conversation Hier an able Congrega- 
tional minister, we learned that there were very few 
real Congregationalists, for most of them he said were 
embryo Romanists! It may be said that being a 
minister he was biased or blind, yet he seemed rather 
sane and open-eyed and there was a wealth and width 
of experience behind his words. In theory, he said, 
they stood for the priesthood of all believers. That 
was one of their distinctive Reformation tenets. In 
practise, however, that high doctrine of responsibility 
Proved too difficult to live up to, and the majority of 
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of Jesus) from those of merely provincial outlook, 
is in evidence. That was emphasized by my journey 
afield. 

I found the young people of the church in ques- 
tion studying “Blind Spots,” by Henry Smith Leiper. 
The author is a Presbyterian minister and missionary 
who finds his inspiration in the universals of Jesus. 
His book deals with right social relations which can 
only be interpreted in the light of Universal Father- 
hood. With great frequency in his book we find the 
phrases of Universal Father-God, the common Father- 
hood, universal brotherhood. In spite of denomina- 
tional tag the author is evidently as much of a Uni- 
versalist as the Presbyterian preacher in a near-by 
city (a most popular preacher), who says the universal 
brotherhood has no other rootage than in the universal 
Fatherhood. 

Supposedly, and judged by those to whom its 
tag is attached, the Universalist Church is small. 
As to essence of truth it is very large and becoming 
larger, and that most rapidly. But large or small is 
not our worry; it is enough to hold up the banner of 
truth and to be glad for all those who come out to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. 


On Standing for Things Not There 


F. C. Hoggarth 


their members left things pretty much to their minis- 
ter. Though he was not called a priest, they de- 
pended on him almost as completely as the Roman- 
ists depend on their priests. The work of the church, 
especially on its spiritual side, was regarded as his 
almost exclusive responsibility. Very few were will- 
ing to share the “pastorate” and the “cure of souls’ 
with him. The attitude he felt was quite inconsistent 
with the Reformation and Christian doctrine of the 
priesthood of believers. The Congregationalists in 
this matter are evidently standing for something that 
is not there, not at least as an accepted responsibil- 
ity. 

In many ways all the churches stand for stu- 
pendously big things, and all too often those things 
are not there, not in any compelling power. In com- 
mon we stand for an experience, the New Testament 
experience of Christ, of which some of the outstanding 
notes are fellowship and victory and joy. Yet how 
often those are dumb notes on the church’s keyboard. 
In many a church one may listen in vain for the au- 
thentic note of fellowship, the sort of fellowship that 
bridges gulfs, and overleaps prejudice, and brings and 
binds men of varying types and classes into one living 
brotherhood. 

Many of our Christian fellowships are merely 
horizontal between people of one set or class or type. 
That is the way in which the world organizes itself. 
It is the line of least resistance. The church, how- 
ever, stands for the vertical sort of fellowship, a much 
bigger thing, needing for its creation special grace and 
power. A church which is little more than an ex- 
clusive club is standing for something that is not 
there. We have no right to be other than profoundly 
dissatisfied if we are not creating vertical fellowships 
of varied types, comparable to the Greek and the Bar- 
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barian, the Jew and the Gentile, the bond and the 
free, of the early Christian Church. 

What sins against fellowship there have been and 
still are, between different churches and between 
members of the same church! Wesley in one place 
says, concerning the Fetter Lane Society, that he ar- 
rived from Bristol to find them “biting and devouring 
one another.’’ That has been a frequent occupation 
of Christians. Ironically enough, the disharmony is 
often worst in ‘“‘quires and places where they sing.” 
And the world in scorn says, ‘‘See how these Christians 
love’”’—those who make such big claims. 

The church stands for a victorious, joyous sort 
of experience, that overcomes the world—for the 
divine facts and power that lie behind such wor:is as 
Incarnation, Resurrection and Pentecost. The very 
last thing it is is a cold formalism. It is a thrill, a 
passion, a wind, a fire, an adventure, an assurance. 
We sing about it in our hymns, in words often full of 
the wonder and joy of it, we confess it in our creeds, 
we read of it in the New Testament, yet how too far 
is the life from the profession. Often enough our 
services in consequence give the impression of coldness 
and insincerity, and some give that as their reason for 
not going to church. 

Some years back when pageants were in vogue, 
we remember the advice given to a group of players 
who were supposed to be Normans of the Conquest, 
but who were not rising to the part. “Look as though 
you really did conquer Britain,” said their mentor. 
Granted there is a difficulty in knowing just how men 
who had conquered Britain would look, it would 
never do to have the note of victorious joy lacking. 
The New Testament gives the impression of people 
who in spite of tremendous odds are “more than con- 
querors.”’ The spirit shown by Paul and Silas, who, 
with their feet in the stocks, sing at midnight in prison, 
is a more or less common possession. It is part of the 
experiences for which the churches stand and all too 
often it is not there. 

So impressed with this were a group of young 
ministers in the Methodist Church that some years 
ago they banded themselves together in a fellowship 
the object of which was, if they could, to find this 
joyous, victorious New Testament experience. Many 
of them have found something higher and deeper 
than they had. That is the best sort of result to 
come from the conviction that the church is standing 
for many things that are not there. 

The fine and loyal way is to see to it that those 
things are there in ws, and as every solo in the end be- 
comes a chorus, presently the church itself will be 
making new discoveries and finding new experiences 


of genuine thrill and power. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Stuff for the Wastebasket 


I suppose myself to be no more stupid than the average 
man, and yet it may be that I am the only man on earth who 
hath ever done the foolish thing that I shall presently relate. 
The Postman called, and left for me a large package of Mail. 
And I laid the Papers and Books aside, and looked through 
the residue thereof. And such circulars as I did not desire, 
and such letters as I did not care to save, these I placed at my 
left hand. And the letters that required answer, and the letters 
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that I desired to preserve, these did I lay upon my right hand, | 
And when I had looked through all my Mail, I cleared my De 
of that which I wanted to be out of my way. And I took up 
one package of that which I had looked through and cast it in 1 
the Wastebasket. 

And then did I seat myself to answer the letters that were 
important, and behold, none of them were there. For I had! 
carefully saved that pile which was of no value, and had thrown |, 
the important Mail into the Wastebasket. And I was humiliated ), 
at mine own Stupidity. For I can forgive the Stupidity of 
other people more readily than I can forgive mine own. 

So I went to the Wastebasket, and fished out what I had 
thrown away, and laid it upon the table. And that which was 
waste and of no value, that did I then throw away. . 

And I said unto myself, I am old enough and big enough 
and ought to know better than to have done so foolish a trick, 
But I have observed men who have done likewise in even ol 
important matters. Yea, and the prophet Jeremiah did com- 
plain that the people of his day deserted the fountains whe 
the springs of pure water were, and hewed themselves out wi 
great labor broken Cisterns which did hold no water. -And a. 
man who had reason to know what he was talking about de--| 
clared that every Law which man hath made for man, since mani | 
first slew his brother-man and crime on earth began, doth strawe | 
the wheat and save the chaff with a most evil fan. 

And I behold how men and “women make careful Clas 
fication of things worth while and things not worth while, andi. @ 
in casting one aside and saving the other make a sad mistake. | 

I was once about to cross the Ocean, and there stood nig 
unto me upon the Deck a Newly Married Couple about to Sail, 
on their Honeymoon. And their friends were shouting unt¢ 
them all manner of good advice. And the bride held in her righ? 
hand a Jewelled Watch which her husband had given unto hey. 
as a Wedding Gift, and in the other hand did she hold a Peach. 
which she was eating from a basket that her friends had sent on | 
board. And as we passed the Statue of Liberty, and they |@ 
turned to go below, she tossed the Watch overboard, and care 
fully saved the Peach stone. 

Alas, I often wish that other men and women were not ai 
foolish as I; for I sadly realize even when mine own follies ar 
the greatest that Iam no Monopolist of folly. 


* * * 


A. PRAYER AT SEA 
Charles P. Hall 
Dear Master, I am blindly faring forth ; 
Into the night, i 
No land in sight. 5 
In simple faith I trust myself to thee 
To keep me safe. 2] 
O Lord! protect me through the days and nights re 
Crossing the sea. x 
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Dear Master, hear this prayer I humbly pray, 1 
Here on the deep; =f 
Through storm and calm, 4 
Through mist and fog, fierce winds, driving rain, | 
Watch while I sleep, | 
And bring me safely to my friends again 
Out of the deep. H 


Dear Master, guide me safely into port; d 
Still angry waves BI 
That rouse my fear; 

Let my ship bravely crest the tossing sea, iq 
No danger near, 

And safely anchor in the quiet stream, ; 
Dear God, through Thee. ! 


West Somerville, Mass. 


Written for the use of a parishioner crossing the sea. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HAT A MAN REALLY IS COUNTS MOST WITH US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Certain facts of history hardly yet ancient, quorum magna 
pars fui, may not be without interest and point in the current 
discussion of Unitarian and Universalist limitations of liberty of 
‘belief. It is in the granting of ministerial standing that such 
limitations will be most likely to appear. A wide difference be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Universalist practise in accepting 
iministers as such into fellowship, was manifest in my experience 
seventeen years ago. Recent editorials in the Christian Leader 
indicate that the difference is now not so great. 

| Iwas ordained as a Baptist minister, and after a pastorate 
of four years in Connecticut became the pastor of a Baptist 
‘church in Denver. One Monday morning the Denver papers 
; had a headline: ‘‘Minister Renounces Hell.”” That very day the 
minister of the Universalist church in Denver, the Rev. Richard 
Sykes, called at my study to give me personally, as he said, the 
hand of fellowship. Some time afterwards the Rocky Mountain 
Baptist Association expelled my church for keeping a minister 
whose views were not in harmony with those prevailing among 
Baptists. I not only believed in the final harmony of all souls 
with God, but I was alleged to be unsound on the atonement, 
the inspiration of the Bible, the divinity of Jesus, his virgin birth 
and bodily resurrection—and so I was, from the Orthodox point 
of view. My church stood by me with the exception of a few 
individuals. For ten years the Bethany Baptist Church of 
Denver was outside of any denomination. Then we asked for 
recognition as a Unitarian church, and were at once cordially 
welcomed into that fellowship, no condition whatsoever being 
imposed. We retained our Baptist name, to which we believed 
we had a.right in view of the early Baptist emphasis of soul 
liberty, and we were assured by officers of the American Unitarian 
- Association that as a Unitarian church we should have perfect 
liberty of belief and practise. We might if we chose—I was in- 
formed— adopt the Nicene Creed and still be in excellent stand- 
ing as a Unitarian church. The name of the church then ap- 
peared as Bethany Baptist Church (Unitarian). 

Before my church acted in the matter I personally asked and 
received standing as a Unitarian minister. No question what- 
soever was put to me regarding my theological views or anything 
else. I presumed that the fellowship committee, the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, chairman, and the Rey. George H. Badger, 
secretary—was guided by the advice of my neighbor, the Rev. 
David Utter, minister of Unity Church, Denver. But all I knew 
was that the certificate of “fitness for the Unitarian ministry” 
came to me promptly. 

That was late in 1909. About three years afterwards I 
returned to my native New England and became superintendent 
of a seamen’s mission in Boston. My new work was interesting 
but I soon longed to have again the pastorate of a church. Spon- 
sored by my Denver friend, Mr. Sykes, then minister at Malden, 
I preached four Sundays in February and March, 1913, for the 
Third Universalist Church in West Somerville, and was giyen a 
unanimous call. I accepted with gladness, subject to recognition 
as a Universalist minister by the Fellowship Committee. I at- 
tended the Universalist ministers’ meeting. The late Dr. 
Conklin, together with my friend Sykes, took pains to introduce 
me and make me feel at home among Universalists. I duly 
‘presented myself to the Fellowship Committee, was asked some 
questions based on the five points of the Winchester Profession 
which I answered satisfactorily, and was granted ministerial 
status. As I remember, it was probationary, good for one year. 

On my way home my conscience troubled me—my ‘‘New 
England conscience,’ as Mr. Sykes called it. I had answered 
every question, but I had not volunteered the information that 
I was not assured of personal immortality. While I did not deny 
it or disparage the hope of it, I could not say I believed in it. 
The very next day I asked for another hearing by the committee. 
This time I made a clean breast of my agnosticism regarding 


the future life. The committee took it very seriously. One of 
the ministerial members said in the course of the discussion that, 
while he firmly believed in immortality, he did not think that if 
he should come to my position he would deem it his duty to resign 
from the Universalist ministry. The committee gave the ques- 
tion prolonged consideration, finally informing me by letter 
that it would leave the decision tome. If I thought I ought to 
assume the pastorate that had been offered me, the committee 
would grant me standing for a year. To this I demurred, in- 
sisting that the responsibility was the committee’s, not mine, and 
pleading my lack of acquaintance with Universalists which made 
me incapable of judging wisely whether it was expedient for me 
to take charge of a Universalist church. After further delay 
and I know not how much deliberation and consultation, the 
committee, being virtually forced to make a decision, sent me a 
letter refusing fellowship. 

Some of the members of the West Somerville church found 
it hard to believe that the Fellowship Committee had turned me 
down, and were disposed to insist that for some unacknowledged 
reason I did not really want to become their minister. But I 
did want very much to. While my case was pending I wrote 
to the committee what I thought and still think a cogent argu- 
ment for granting me standing. I said that Universalists were 
by reputation and by profession religious liberals, and that there- 
fore the function of a standard like the Winchester Profession 
was to guarantee the progress already made but by no means 
to block further progress. I had the audacity to argue that my 
position was an advanced one in that I found ample incentives 
to noble living without any regard to post mortem theories. I 
later sent this argument, in substance, to the Universalist Leader, 
but Dr. Bisbee declined to publish it. 

Early in 1915 I became without any qualms the minister of 
the Unitarian church in Melrose. On my first Easter Sunday 
there I stated my uncertainty regarding a future life. The 
most intelligent and influential members of the church told me 
that they had never before heard anything like that on Easter 
Sunday, but thought it was time for such frank speaking, for 
they too had their doubts. 

My sermons in Melrose were “humanistic” but were not 
so labeled. Though I do say it as shouldn’t, they were listened 
to with interest and appreciation. All went well till our coun- 
try entered the accursed war (1917). Because I was opposed to 
collective homicide—as I still am—I had to leave. For years I 
was virtually blacklisted by Unitarian churches. For example, 
I received a letter from the Hopedale Unitarian parish in De- 
cember, 1918, containing the following: ‘“‘I am surprised that 
you have the effrontery to suggest filling our Unitarian pulpit. 
If you are not barred from any and all Unitarian pulpits, it is a 
reflection upon the Unitarian denomination as a whole and upon 
the officials of the American Unitarian Association. I am but 
one member of our local Unitarian parish committee, but would 
personally prefer to see the church closed and rot down than open 
it to ex-ministers like you who disgrace the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and all loyal ministers of every kind by your white-livered 
propaganda and cheap attempts at notoriety. Ex-ministers 
of your ilk should be employed at hard labor in the Government 
prisons or be subject to a commission de lwnatico inquirendo. 
There is no opening for you at Hopedale and the only service 
you can render is to keep out of sight and hearing.” 

From January to December, 1927, I supplied the pulpit of 
the Pittsfield Unitarian church. My ‘humanism’ was now 
more pronounced, and my sermons seemed to be so much the 
more acceptable. With eagerness the most wide-awake and in- 
telligent members of the congregation listened to the doctrine of 
human ability and responsibility, Edwin Markham’s inspiring 
assurance——which J am glad to see on the front page of the last 
Christian Leader: 

We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 
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As my opposition to war ended my Melrose pastorate, so 
my condemnation from the pulpit of the murder of Sacco and 
Vanzetti hastened the termination of my engagement at Pitts- 
field. 

If there should be another war, I should expect to go to jail. 
But I see no reason why I should not beiween wars be the minister 
of some church. Such a case as that of Sacco and Vanzetti may 
not occur again very soon, although, to be sure, similar outrages 
are reported from time to time. Tom Mooney has spent four- 
teen years in prison for a crime he did not commit. But that is 
in California, so far away that perhaps a Massachusetts minister 
may safely express his views on it. 

I may be wrong, but my limited observation has given me 
the impression that while, generally speaking, Unitarian con- 
gregations are more tolerant of theological novelty, they are 
less tolerant of social or economic radicalism than Universalist 
congregations. That is one reason why I have sometimes 
thought that I might find a Universalist church that would take 
the fearful risk of having me for its minister, a Socialist—candi- 
date for Governor of Colorado in 1910—a thoroughgoing pacifist, 
favoring immediate and complete disarmament by our country 
regardless of the armaments of other countries, and an advocate 
of the repeal of the Highteenth Amendment—a dangerous man, 
no doubt! 

I have more than half a mind to ask again for fellowship 
as a Universalist minister, now that seventeen years have passed 
since my former application was refused. Do you think, Mr. 
Editor, that I may at this time hope for a favorable verdict? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Center, Mass. 
* € 


MR. LEINING NOW “‘REACTIONATES” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Hitherto I have rather scorned to enter your “‘Howlers’ 
Columns’’ but (Ha!)—often it seems you need me to “set you 
right,’’ and I have commented in your presence, protested in 
your absence, and now “‘reactionate.”’ 

By way of ambling introduction let me state that I am 
somewhat but not too much reassured by your editorial ‘‘De- 
nominational Loyalty.’’ Often it seems to me that you very 
deliberately miss the point—as might be said of a man who was 
enthusiastic about marriage as an institution but who neglected 
to support his own wife. 

The Leader not long ago published as its ‘‘charter” that it 
was published to advance the ‘‘interests and welfare of the 
Universalist Church.” Alas, that is limited and narrow, isn’t it? 
One might for instance recommend to the president of St. Law- 
rence University or Tufts College a course of action about like 
this—that being interested in education they ought to view the 
matter in a broad way. One might tell them that when they 
build up the spirit, loyalty, of and to their own corporate bodies 
they are narrow, biased and lacking in vision. Tell them that 
in the interests of education they ought rather to expatiate on 
the size, vigor, virtues, activities, values and instructors of 
Syracuse and Harvard fully as much or more than on their own 
institutions. Say that impartial educators would consider this 
quite superior. (Never mind the fact that Syracuse and Harvard 
presidents see to it that their cheer leaders are hard at work build- 
ing up morale and vigor and usefulness of their own institutions.) 

But my chief purpose refers to your editorial of early June 
on the resolution passed by the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, which resolution viewed with disfavor Universalist 
ministers seeking fellowship in denominations which refuse to 
accept Universalist ordination and require reordination. 

You asked your readers not to take the resolution seriously. 
My dear sir—you ask too much. And you either were unaware 
of the facts or were aiming merely to create a state of mind. 
And it is my personal opinion that, in view of his recognized 
ability, power, accomplishment, loyalty and zeal, when Dr. 
Tomlinson introduces a motion at a convention a considerable 
body of people will-take it seriously. Further, the lack of op- 
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position, the enthusiastic approval of the Convention, the lac 
of a single vote in the negative—all this seems to demand tha 
even you take the resolution a bit seriously. I believe that our 
people feel that submission to reordination indicates a lack 


respect for, an undervaluing of, the spirit, rites, traditions and 3 
worth of our Universalist Church, and that it indicates an ae 
ceptance of the historic claims to superiority of the Catholie, 5 
(And of course this is | 
my view, and I believe I am accurate in saying that several of a 
our “Headquarters Group” admit that they attended a certain 


Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches. 


reordination in this attitude.) 
Further, I have inquired a bit. 

how they feel about this. 

man they smoldered and then showed fire. 


as an aspersion cast upon their ministry and as a lack of re 


for our own church. (An act of conscience—what do you mean?) 


Most of our ministers are intelligent, friendly, quite tolerant + 


men. But they believe in self-respect, and believe that it is 
quite possible to be so “‘broad” as to be thin and flat. 


not voice his objections through the Leader. 


Leader forever. 


My dear Editor—you are a charming gentleman and I have | , 
You have given us .)) 


before expressed my esteem of your person. 
a constantly growing journal. But I know of no reason why you 


I have asked our ministers 
I have not asked them all, but to a 
They resent sub- — 
mission to the claims of the above churches and to reordination * 
spect 4 


Yet 
they hesitate to stir controversy. And I asked one why he did - 
He answered, — 
“What’s the use?”—and intimated that a certain amount of | 
“slamming” might result and that he couldn’t go on writing the | 


need blush to zealously promote the interests and morale of the 
Universalist Church. Let me suggest that you can help more 


vigorously to build our zeal and self-respect without being nar- 
rowly sectarian or in any way weakening the cause of religion in’ 
general. (Though this is not argument—at the Idlewild Min- 
isters’ Meeting a certain member of another denomination adroit 
ly and unblushingly depreciated others and boosted his own. 

Ask him about it!) 


desire the Leader’s more ardent support. We are still a Church! — 


And I am sure that many of our ministers 


And—pray take this seriously—perhaps you need to presenta 


“loyalty to the Universalist Church” with more ‘‘dignity” than 
is possible in ‘‘Reactions.” For instance, at Washington Dr. 
Thomas E. Potterton delivered one of the stirring addresses. 
which was probably one of the reasons why every one felt a new 
thrill of life and determination. You did not publish his address. 
At North Adams, the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., gave asimilar ~ 
address—you did not publish it. At the Massachunere Con- 

vention, Lowell, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall gave a revealing, stirring — 
address, ‘Carry On.’”’ When Dr. Hall addresses a convention — 
it is news. 
“news,” it is an important contribution. 
sure you mean to be fair. 
full in the Leader? 


“Take this seriously,’ Mr. Editor, and remember that this 1 


is in friendly spirit. 
G. H. Leining. 
Melrose, Mass. 


* * 
WE WELCOME REACTIONS FROM ALL OUR FRIENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I have read with interest the reaction in the July 5 issue by 


“One of the Reactionaries,” and fully endorse the warmly ap- | 


preciative things said about the Leader and you. 

I disagree, however, with the ‘“‘Reactionary’s’’ feeling i 
“by and large you have a pretty poor opinion of Universalists, as 
Universalists.” 


I read the Leader very regularly and thoroughly, and es- ‘ 
pecially the editorial utterances, and it always seems to me that, 


while you are extremely anxious to hold the Universalists to 
their best and highest (not hesitating indeed, to use your “big 


stick”), you regard them, “‘by and large,” very highly as well as. 


affectionately. Such adverse criticisms as you do make of them, 


seem to me to come from the kind of love that one feels toward 


When he delivers such a speech it is more than a4 
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his very own family, from a real anxiety to keep them at their 
yest and noblest. To me you have never seemed “‘unfair” in 
our criticisms of such Universalists as emphasize denomina- 

sional loyalty at the expense of that larger recognition of liberal 
ontribution to religious thought and attitudes of other de- 
ominations. 

I can not recall any utterance of yours that seemed to me 
ko blame Universalists for not ‘moving on’’ to more advanced 
theological positions, as implied in the closing paragraphs of this 
(“Reactionary’s” letter. But I do remember you have at various 

imes criticized those Universalists who let other denominations 
“catch up” or out-distance them in liberal attitudes toward those 
joutside their own folds. I have never felt that you were so much 
inclined to ‘‘praise’’ persons for their theological liberalism as for 
their liberal spirit toward other ways of thinking. 

Perhaps I have no right to send this reaction, since I am not 
a member of the Universalist Church, though deeply insympathy 
‘a it, and a loyal member of the Leader family for several years. 


WG. B. 
* * 
COLE DEFENDED VIGOROUSLY BY CHAIRMAN OF 
HIS BOARD 


Fo the Editor of the Leader: 

The July 5 issue of the Christian Leader devotes some space 
to the Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Utica,.and his controversy with 
the fundamentalists of the Mohawk Valley. This makes it 
desirable that the attitude of his congregation be known. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees held shortly after the 
Torch Club address, a unanimous vote of confidence was given 
Mr. Cole. A few weeks later he preached on the subject of his 
personal belief in a way most acceptable to our church people. 

A few things Mr. Cole said have been greatly misunder- 
stood. For instance: (1) When he rejects the Fatherhood of 
God, he accepts the Divine Ruler of the universe, who controls 


_ he believes and hopes that it is true, but lacks proof. 


all things by orderly law. (2) In regard to immortality, he states 
(Can any 


student honestly say more?) (3) Is not the proper solution of 
our social and moral problems, by methods Christian or other- 
wise, obscure at the present? What more can people do than 
strive for continued improvement? 

The writer wishes to take issue with the editorial in the 
Leader which states that Bishop Fiske’s comments on Mr. Cole’s 
Torch Club speech show a fine spirit. We feel in Utica that his 
statement, “‘I do not know what sort of religious services are 
maintained at the Church of the Reconciliation,” followed by a 
satirical attempt to burlesque the same, is a direct affront to our 
church in particular, and all liberal churches in general. We 
resent it accordingly. 

Many of the people of the Utica church do not agree with 
everything Mr. Cole says. However, in the course of the year 
he has been our minister he has endeared himself to all. We 
honor his uncompromising search for truth. We respect his 
keen intellect. We enjoy his stimulating and ‘inspiring ser- 
mons. As a church we stand squarely behind him, and all the 
reactionary comments of the local Episcopal and Lutheran clergy 


leave us unmoved. 
Ralph M. Jones. 


* * 
QUESTIONS ABOUT LOMBARD ANSWERED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A few weeks ago I read an article taken from a Peoria, IIli- 
nois, paper and copied in the Christian Leader telling of the mer- 
ger of Lombard and Knox Colleges of Galesburg, Illinois. [I 
would much like to hear the particulars of that merger, which 
sounds to me more like a submerger. If I understand it rightly 
it seems that the merger of Lombard with the Unitarian de- 
nomination was short lived. We were told at the time that the 
Unitarians contributed to that merger $200,000. But it seems 
that the “merger” with Knox gives the entire property, good 
will and everything that Lombard had accumulated during its 

More than seventy-five years of Universalist support and pat- 
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ronage, as a free gift to Knox. Isthisso? Isee that the Chris- 
tian Leader is still advertising Ryder Divinity School of Lom- 
bard College, “affiliated with University of Chicago.” 

No mention has been made of the graduating exercises 
this year of Lombard College and none of Ryder Divinity 
School. I suppose I have no right to ask, but as an old student 
who loved Lombard I would like to know why she has been 


closed ‘‘forever,’’ as the Peoria paper stated. 
M. J.D. 


The merger of Lombard and Knox Colleges was on terms 
that were advantageous to both. It is hoped by the sale of the 
real estate of Lombard College not only to pay the debts of that 
institution, but to have left a substantial sum of money, the 
income of which will be used for the education of Universalist 
ministers in the combined Ryder-Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary. Lombard’s charter and good will, some of the faculty, 
many of the students and its traditions are merged now with 
the life of another institution, and its spirit goes marching on. 

It is not fair to blame either Universalists or Unitarians for 
the inability of Lombard to go on alone. The Unitarians did 
not give a large sum of money outright, but the income of a 
certain amount. No wealthy individuals in either denomination 
could be found who would carry thes tupendous load of financing 
the institution. Lombard had traditions, plant, people, beauty, 
schoiarship, and ability to build character, but she lacked money. 
The faculty had to be paid and coal bills had to be met. Lom- 
bard simply could not go on, and an honorable way out was 
found. Of course such changes are sad, but we all ought to 
thank God for the great fight that has been made for the institu- 
tion by President Tilden and President Davis. Now all of us 
should unite and help make the new institution serve its com- 
munity. 

The Editor. 
* * 
RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES, INTELLECTUAL AND 
OTHERWISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A man’s worst difficulties begin when he is able to do as 
he likes.”’ In the language of the day, “‘ain’t it the truth?” 
And nothing better illustrates this than the much discussed 
sermon by Mr. Cole of Utica. He begins by taking it for granted 
that any group of thinking people must be “more or less dis- 
turbed”’ about religion. It is evident to all of us that one is 
hardly: intellectually respectable if he is not disturbed about 
religion. It automatically relegates one to the ranks of those 
narrow-minded creatures known as fundamentalists who wouldn’t 
know a new idea if they met one—who don’t dave to, lest they 
be disturbed. And so we have freedom to believe as we like— 
with one group eternally damning us if we do not believe the old 
and the other group despising us if we can not see that there is 
nothing to believe. 

Somehow it is all very amusing to one who is not of either 
group andwho sits a bit apart and listens to the sound andfury. 
And as the echoes die away and the air clears it is interesting 
to gather impressions, if not ideas, and wonder where emotion 
steps out and intellect steps in during these discussions. In a 
world of change, the fundamentalist refuses to admit that in- 
creased knowledge can bring increased understanding. In a 
world of eternal verities and values, the humanist doesn’t dare 
believe in anything but himself. 

And so it goes. And yet—where are we going without will- 
ingness to change and willingness to look beyond ourselves? 
Mr. Cole confesses that ‘‘we need men who believe in something 
hard enough to hurl themselves against wrong,” and recognizes 
that only conviction conquers the mountains. But ‘‘convic- 
tion” is never impersonal and intellectual only. It is the ex- 
ceptional man who is deeply stirred by a general principle. And 
whether we reach up to God or rely on an “Unknown Power” 
for help, there are few of us who fail to feel the need. That is 
the central fact, and its corollary is that what we seek we find. 

Observer. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


What Is Happening to Religion? 


The Present and Future of Religion. 
By C.E.M.Joad. (Maemiilan. $2.00.) 


Of prophesying about the future of 
religion, like the making of books, there 
is no end; and much of it is a weariness 
to the flesh. The three best known books 
within the past year or so have been 
Huxley’s ‘‘Religion without Revelation,’’ 
Lippmann’s ‘‘Preface to Morals,’ and 
Haydon’s ‘‘The Quest of the Ages.” Of 
the three Lippmann’s book was far and 
away the best written and the best thought 
out. But I confess that this book by 
Professor Joad of the University of Lon- 
don is more to my liking than any of the 
foregoing. Not that I can agree with 
his conclusions, but that I think he has 
more real remnants of religion himself, 
and so has a sympathetic approach to his 
subject which most modern critics jack. 

The earlier part of the book analyzes 
the present decline not only in church- 
going but also in religious faith. We are 
astounded to learn that a certain suburb 
of London with a population of ten thou- 
sand has religious accommodations for 
only four hundred! It is particularly of 
conditions within the Church of England 
that Joad writes, and it is that church 
which he has loved passionately at some 
time of his life. As he speaks of the fall- 
ing away of the people from the church, 
of the decline in ordinands from the 
needed 600 a year to a bare 300, of the 
destructive theoiogical controversies en- 
gendered by Highs, Lows, and Broads, 
we know that he is not gloating but sor- 
rowful. For causes he points to the revolt 
against Victorian morality, the impact 
of science and psychology, and the disil- 
lusionment following the war. His sad- 
ness is not only the product of a love for 
the mother Church of England, but also 
of his knowledge that the alleged modern 
emancipation does not make the young 
rebels happy. He has°a chapter calied 
“The Results” which I think every parson 
with the least doubt in his mind of the 
necessity of religious belief ought to read. 
My first reaction on reading it was to 
think, “Tf man needs God so badly as all 
that, is it not almost sufficient argument 
in itself that God must exist?” 

Joad is a happy contrast with most of 
our critics in that he does full justice to 
the common fallacy that by explaining 
the origin of a thing we explain the thing 
itself. Utilizing the Aristotelian formula 
that a thing is to be judged not by its 
lowly origin but by what it is to develop 
into, he admits that religion may have 
originated in fear and superstition, in 
man’s loneliness and insecurity; but what 
religion is capable of becoming is the true 
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measure of its worth. He also shows that 
if the critic can abolish religion by show- 
ing it is the creation of human desire 
the religionist can turn the argument by 
showing that irreligion is as much the 
creation of desire as religion. What 
clearer proof is needed of St. Paul’s dictum 
that without faith it is impossible to be 
saved? 

In “Our Duty towards Our Neighbor” 
Joad wishes we might develop a form of 
human ethical and spiritual activity call- 
ing forth the same qualities that are shown 
by the youth of Russia and Italy in their 
loyalty to Bolshevism and Fascism. In 
“Our Duty toward God” he gives his own 
definition of religion as “‘a vague and un- 
certain intimation of value in the universe, 
an intimation that is accompanied by an 
emotion of reverence and awe.” Joad’s 
God is not a person, but seems to be the 
sum of all those spiritual values which 
Dwight Bradley places in man’s subjective 
world. Far from adequate as I believe 
his idea to be, he fills me with hope—for 
he does recognize that the essence of re- 
ligion is not ‘‘the quest of the good life,” 
as Haydon would have it, a definition 
more suited to economics than to re- 
ligion I shou:d say, but in the reverence 
and awe of man in what he conceives to 
be the ground of his being. The man with- 
out an internai impulse to get down on his 
knees and worship something is to my 
mind a man without the re1igious impulse. 
What he worships is a matter of theology— 
but the impulse must be there. 

To this writer goodness is not mere 
expediency but an absolute. One would 
think from his view of ethics that he had 
been weaned on the immortal Martineau, 
of whom Mrs. Carlyle said that “he wor- 
shiped conscience,’”’ Post-Renaissance art 
is photographic, humanistic and wrong, 
according to Joad. The true artist is not 
a reproducer of this world but one who tries 
to bring to the mind’s eye the beauty of 
that unseen but perfect existence in which 
dwelleth God, or which is God. Heisa 
mystic, and unashamed. And yet he 
withholds that complete surrender to 
God which alone can give a man real 
communion with God. Toswim one must 
leave terra firma and plunge in, trust- 
ing to the water to carry him; in religion 
it is scarcely otherwise. 

John Clarence Petrie, 

Memphis, Tenn. ‘ 

* * 
; A Minister’s Manual 
Pulpit and Parish Manual. By Henry 

Hallam Saunderson. (Pilgrim Press. 

$2.00.) 

Dr. Saunderson’s Manual is for the 
use of ministers in conducting the various 


services at which they are called upon to — 
officiate. It is careful and orderly in ar-— 
rangement and always dignified in tone. — 
The twenty “Calls to Worship” with which | 
the book begins consist of introit-para- — 
graphs in Biblical ianguage, each followed | 
by a prayer. The prayers in ‘‘Ten Orders |) 
of Prayer’ are admirable and cover a 
wide range of topics. However, the re- © 
viewer thinks some of the “orders” too 
rigidly topical. There are two dozen 
prayers for special occasions and, among 
the other service-elements, there-are of- — | 
fertory sentences and prayers and bene- © 
dictions. Complete services are provided | 
for baptisms, the reception of members, ‘ff 
the Lord’s Supper, marriage, the consecra-_ 
tion of a teacher, ordinations and installa- “ 
tions, and funerals. i | 
Tastes differ. We should like to see as ‘B 
the climax of the order for the communion ~ 
one great prayer of thanksgiving character- i 
ized by the lyrical and triumphant notes 


of the versicles which anciently introduced '§ 
the “eucharistic prayer.’ (“Lift up your | 
hearts” and “Let us give thanks unto our | 
Lord God.”) : 
The service for the consecration of Ff 
i 
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and faney. The collection of readings for 
funerals is unusually rich in both Biblical 
and other passages. Inevitably, ministers 
of long experience will miss passages 
which they find most useful. The chief 
emphasis in all the selections is on the 
hope of immortality. 

The standpoint of the book as a whole is 
that of “evangelical Orthodoxy,” and 
only the more conservative ministers of 
Orthodox denominations will be able to — 
use it as it stands. But no one is required — | 
to use it as it stands, and ministers of | 
many kinds can use what they find con-— 
genial in it; they will discover much of © 
useful suggestion and helpful guidance. __ 

Vincent Silliman. 
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First Parish, 
Portland, Me. 
* * 

The Church and Adult Education 
By Benjamin S. Winchester. (Richard 

R. Smith, Ine. $1.50.) . 

Dr. Winchester dedicates his book “To 
all persons of whatever age whose spiritual — 
hunger is still unappeased and desire for _ 
learning unsatisfied.” a 

He begins by speaking of the passing — 
of the idea that adults can not learn, and — 
cites these interesting figures: a million | 
and a half students registering each year 
in correspondence schools, a million in 
public evening schools, one hundred and 

(Continued on page 957) 
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THE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION IN 
BOSTON 


A fine-looking group of young men, a 
harming bunch of girls—that was our 
impression of the personnel of the Y. P. 
'C. U. Convention. It was a surprising 
jconvention because it went ahead of 
ischedule and finished its business before 
anybody had thought it possible. An 
jargument for biennial conventions is it, 
|Mr. Lumsden? (Or is it a tribute to the 
clear speech, absolute fairness, and swift 
‘action of the presiding officer, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Spoerl? 

Those of us who have loved the Y. P. 
C. U. since its earliest days, those of us 
who have seen Y. P. C. U. girls and boys 
becoming the trusted leaders of our church, 
and the program of our church broaden- 
ing as these so-trained leaders have taken 
the helm, rejoiced to see the missionary 
progrant upheld by so large a vote. Nar- 
row and bigoted—yes, missionary policies 
have often been that both inside and out- 
side our church. But at the same time 
it is the missionary experience of the Chris- 
tian Chureh which has broadened its 
program rather than the criticism of those 
who have stood aloof from that policy. 

One young speaker insisted that the 
Y. P. C. U. must regard itself as an or- 
ganization for religious education or its 
existence is not justified. A new phrase, 
perhaps in connection with Y. P. C. U. 
methods, but the thing itself, religious 
education, has been there in every live 
Union program, as it must be there in 
every department of church work to give 
it vitality. 

We greet you, young men and women 
of the Y. P. C. U., fellow-workers with the 
G.S.S. A. and the W. N. M. A., as helpers 
to the General Convention in the great 
task of making our church count for re- 
ligious education. 


| 


* * 


THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE 


Another Galesburg Institute is over. 
Another week of fellowship and inspira- 
tion is past to be re-lived in memory. To 
me, a teacher in a small mid-west church 
school, the Institute has several definite 
values. 

First of all there is the very practical 
value—the learning of how and what to 
teach and how to secure the right responses 
from our children. We learn how to con- 
duct worship services, how to organize 
our church schools so that they will be 
more efficient, and we learn so many things 
that we can take back to our own schools 
-and really use. 

It would be hard to say which of the 
courses offered this year was the most 
Practical. Each one filled a very definite 
need. Whether it was Mr. Scott’s class 
in “The Educational Use of the Bible,” 
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THE WAYSIDE MENTOR 


“Are you sheltered, curled up, and content, 
by your world’s warm fire? 
Then I say your soul is in danger. 
The sons of the Light, they are down 
with God in the mire, 
God in the manger. 


“Then rouse from your perilous ease; to 
your sword and your shield! 
Your ease is the ease of the cattle! 
Hark, the bugles are calling, Out! Out! 
to some field! 
Out to some battle!’ 
Edwin Markham. 


in which we found out what Biblical 
material to select for children of different 
ages, or in Dick Bird’s course on ‘‘The 
Modern Church School,’ in which we 
dealt with problems that every school 
meets, we all felt that we had found the 
answers to some of those questions that 
had been long unanswered. Helen Case’s 
course on World Fellowship based on the 
Mission Study book broadened the views 
of every one toward the whole problem of 
brotherhood. Mr. Sharp’s course, ‘‘This 
Experience Called Religion,” set us all to 
thinking along new and interesting lines, 
and we have gone home thinking new 
thoughts about God and life in general. 
We were very fortunate in having Mr. 
Sharp with us at the Institute. And 
‘four’ Mary Slaughter, who this year 
served as dean of the Institute, taught a 
valuable course on “Primary Adminis- 
tration.”” This course took up very prac- 
tical problems of the Primary Depart- 
ment, including curriculum and organiza- 
tion. 

Fesides the regular courses offered we 
had two lectures from celebrities who were 
not on our regular faculty. One night 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones lectured and 
another evening Dr. Macpherson of Joliet 
spoke to us and to our guests. Both of 
these lectures were very fine and all of us 
appreciated them greatly. 

Then there is the inspirational value of 
an Institute. The poet has said, ‘‘There 
is a destiny that makes us brothers, none 
goes his way alone.” All of us who were 
at the Galesburg Institute had this same 
feeling. In our work, as we attended 
classes together, in our good times as we 
swam and masqueraded as “kids” at our 
“big” party, in our worship services in 
the morning and the lovely vespers in the 
evening, we wee all living as one happy 
family. = 

The Institute this year was small, but 
there was that same fellowship of those 
who are working for the same things. 
There was that contact with friends, and 
the inspiration that comes when fellow 
workers meet together, that ean not be 
equaled by anything. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


And so we have come back with a new 
vision and, cherishing our dreams, we try 
to make them over into practicai realities. 

Mary E. Willits, 
Mt. Pleasant, fowa. 
* * 
FIRST NEWS FROM OUR INSTITUTE 
AT FERRY BEACH 


Our Dean arrived in time to see the 
closing sessions of the Y. P. C. U. In- 
stitute. A beautiful dramatic program 
under the direction of Rev. L. G. Wil- 
iiams on Friday evening. A Mass Meet- 
ing in the Grove on Saturday morning 
with challenging words from President 
Kapp and Dean Gibbs. 

The houses were filled to capacity 
Saturday night, with many young people 
staying over and the Sunday school dele- 
gates arriving. Everywhere was abundant 
evidence of the thoughtfulness of the 
officials of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, Mr. Eben Prescott, Rev. Elmer Col- 
cord, secretary, and their able assistants. 

Earle Dolphin was in charge of music, 
and also helped at the Registration Desk. 

Among those registering were many 
coming for the first time, and several who 
are compieting the three years’ course. 

The Get-Together on Saturday eve- 
ning included the presentation of the 
faculty and a program of games under the 
1eadership of Rev. John M. Ratcaiff. 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton soon showed 
that aithough a neweomer at Ferry Beach 
he possessed all the qualities of a good 
mixer. 

Sunday was one of those perfect days 
which sometimes come in June. A clear 
sky, a gentle breeze, the ocean like silver 
in the morning sun. Just the day to en- 
joy the Grove. Rev. Weston A. Cate 
was the preacher, and gave the large con- 
gregation a fine message. 

Previous to the preaching service a 
church school session was held in Rowland 
Hall. Mrs. Ruth Dudley of Dexter, 


Maine, conducted the worship service. 
* ok 


APPRECIATION OF THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


A member of the Home Department at 
Macomb, Ill., writes the following letter 
to the local superintendent. She not only 
enjoys being a member, but is interested 
in the modern interpretation of the Bible 
which Miss Fischer so ably gives in the 
Senior Helper. 

“T am nimety years old; have been 
affiliated with this church and Sunday 
school for sixty-one years. For the last 
year I have had the pleasure and benefit 
of the Home Department, which to me has 
been a wonderful interpretation of the 
Scriptures; and a great help in spiritual 
attainment. I should greatly miss its 
influence.” 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of 
St. Lawrence University, and Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., conducted the services 
at the interment of the ashes of the late 
Dr. Clarence E. Rice at New York Mills, 
near Utica, N. Y., July 14. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner has been elected 
pastor of the church in Norway, Maine. 
The new pastorate will begin in September. 


Rey. Stanley G. Spear accepts the 
earnest invitation of the Beverly, Mass., 
church to become its minister. Mr. Spear 
will assume his new duties after the sum- 
mer vacation. 


Rev. C. J. Cowing, minister in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., will continue through the 
coming season his preaching and pastoral 
services at the church in West Gloucester. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher and Mrs. 
Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass., have been at 
Camp Rowe, Rowe, Mass., where Mr. 
Fletcher gave five lectures to young people 
on “Olid Problems for a New Generation.” 
On July 12 Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher went to 
the Isles of Shoals as guests of the Uni- 
tarians, representing the Universalist de- 
nomination. Mr. Fletcher lectured there 
on ‘Ts Life Worth Living: An Old Problem 
in a New Setting.” 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of 
Pasadena, Cal., and Homet’s Ferry, Pa., 
the Misses Storrs of Standing Stone, Pa., 
and their guest, Miss Merrill of Denver, 
motored recently to Canton, N. Y., to 
visit St. Lawrence University. 


Harry Cary, Jr., of Tokyo, Japan, 
whose address now is Care Homer D. 
Jones, 385 Belvedere Club, Charlevoix, 
Mich., will enter Tufts this fall. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe and 
John Lowe, Jr., left for their summer cot- 
tage at Round Pond, Maine, July 17. 
Dr. Lowe will be summer preacher at our 
church in Round Pond until Sept. 1. 
The Church of the Redemption will be 
supplied by guest preachers during his 
absence. 


The following ministers and their 
families have made reservations at Ferry 
Beach for the Ministers’ Institute, August 
2 to 9: Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Skinner; Rev. Isa- 
beila Macduff; Rev. E. V. Stevens; Rey. 
and Mrs. R. H. McLaughlin; Rev. Kath- 
arine B. Ball; Mes. Nellie H. Lawler; 
Rev. H. A. Markley; Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Williams; Rev. and Mrs. T. B. Fisher; 
Rey. and Mrs. G. A. Gay; Rev. L. S. 
McCollester. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, members of a committee 
appointed by the-Board of Trustees of 
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Among Our Churches 


and Interests 


the Universalist General Convention to 
make arrangements in Europe for the 
Universalist Good Will Tour in 1931, 
landed at Southampton, England, on 
July 2. They were to be in London until 
July 21, attending the seminar of the Eddy 
party and making contacts with various 
organizations and persons in England and 
Scotland. On July 21 they left with 
the Eddy party for the continent, where 
they will attend seminars in Paris, Geneva 
and Berlin. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Gleason, who celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday on July 13, 
1929, observed her one hundred and first 
birthday on July 13, 1930, in a quiet way 
at the Gleason homestead on Congress 
Street in Milford, Mass., with her two 
children, Miss Malvina F. Gleason and 
Albert A. Gleason. Mrs. Gleason is still 
intellectually alert and for her age enjoys 
fairly good health. She gets about the 
house by herself, still likes to do some- 
thing useful, and occasionally takes an 
automobile ride through the surrounding 
towns. She retains to a remarkable de- 
gree her interest in young people. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, Universalist- 
Unitarian minister in charge of the Uni- 
tarian church, Memphis, Tenn., is spend- 
ing the summer at Truro, Mass., and is 
filling the following engagements: Preach- 
ing at Duxbury, Mass., July 13, Boston, 
King’s Chapel, July 27, Dorchester, First 
Parish Church, Aug. 10, Hingham, Mass., 
Aug. 17, Milton, Mass., Aug. 24, Fair- 
haven, Mass., Aug. 31. Lecturing, Star 
Island, Alliance lecturer week of July 19; 
Star Island, Aug. 7. During July the 
Unitarians of Memphis were invited to 
worship at the First Congregational 
Church. Rev. J. Lunsford Robinson, 
Ph. D., minister emeritus of the Memphis 
Unitarian church, is in charge of the parish 
during Mr. Petrie’s vacation. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
Sunday services closed for the summer on 
Sunday, July 13, and will reopen the 
second Sunday in September. Mrs. A. N. 
Foster is conducting a “Children’s Hour” 
Sundays at 12 o’clock. 


Maine 

Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. Children’s Day was observed June 
15, “Children of Everyland”’ being the 
general theme. During the servite while 
the younger pupils of the school were 
massed upon the platform four babies 
were baptized by the pastor. On June 25 
the annual picnic for the school was held 
at Ferry Beach, there being the largest 
attendance for several years. Union ser- 
vices with the Methodist and the Con- 
gregational churches are being held during 


the summer. Upon the last Sunday i 
July and the first two Sundays in August | 
the services will be in our church with our | 
pastor in charge. At the trustees’ meeting | 
in July the coliector reported that the 
free will offerings and collections for the 
first six months of the year were a littl 
larger than at the same time a year ago, 
which speaks well for the loyalty and de- 
votion of the people in face of the unus 
financial depression. During the summe 
the pastor is editing a church year book 
that will be ready for distribution early 
the fall. ae 
Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, ||} 
pastor-elect. Mr. Rheiner supplied the 
pulpit the last two Sundays in June. 
special meeting of the parish on July 
voted unanimously to call him. He has _ 
accepted, to begin work Sept. 1. The 
Sunday school conducted the morning | 
service on June 8. The annual picnic at | 
Tripp Lake was well attended. The inter-- 
church committee being unable to make || 
satisfactory arrangements for a com 
munity vacation school, a group of workers”.§ 
from our Sunday school decided to con- 
duct a school for two weeks. Twenty-six c ) 
children attended the opening session on _ | 
July 14, and ten others came in during 
the next two days. The workers include 
a teacher from the Congregational church , | 
and another, a sister of Rev. Orin Stone, ' 
from the Methodist. The children repre- | 
sent three Protestant churches and the ; | 
Roman Catholic church. Obviously, we | 
have excellent co-operation. Mr. and @ 
Mrs. Exnest Hutchins and Mrs. ae | 
Waite entertained about fifty membersi))/q 
and friends of the parish at Cedarbrook | 
Farm, formerly owned by Don Seitz, an 
a group of the younger ladies entertaine 
a similar gathering at the church whe 
Mr. Rheiner was in town. Mr. and Mis. 
Glenn R. McIntire entertained the teach~ 
ers and officers of the Sunday school ati | 
Papoose Pond, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Maford Mann. Mrs. Mann was | 
formerly Miss Florence Fletcher of Lynn, , | 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Mann were showered 
with gifts from the Sunday school and! 
individuals, and the whole party was. 
showered by the heavens. { 


1 
1 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARIES 

The fiftieth anniversary of the marriages 
of Dr. and Mrs. Warren S. Perkins ol! 
Wakefield, Mass., occurred on Monday ,7 
July 7, and although they had planned ne) 
observance of the occasion a number 0.” 
their parishioners of the Wakefield Uni-~ 
versalist church, and also members of thes 
Sunday school classes connected there~ 
with, called upon their pastor and his wife’ 
at their home during the afternoon anc! 
evening for the purpose of extending thein | 
congratulations, and best wishes for the, 
future. Tl 


ee 


y 26, 1930 | 


The observance was wholly informai, 
at those who called had learned of the 
ute in season to provide a few gifts in 
he form of gold coins, beautiful cut 
lpwers, ete., together with a large and 
-nerously frosted cake with the dates 
1880-1930” insciibed thereon. A fine 

lume, “The Life of Christ,’ was pre- 
tinted by the pastor of the Wakefield Con- 
4 egational church, Rev. Austin Rice, 
. D., who called personally to extend his 
oagratulations with the others. From 
In. and Mrs. Perkins’s daughter in 
‘chenectady, N. Y., came a pair of beauti- 
‘al Oriental rugs. 
| Dr. and Mrs. Perkins (formerly Miss 
rertrude Babeock of Medford, Mass.) 
ere married in Medford July 7, 1880, by 
Rey. R. Perry Bush, D. D. The groom 
had just been graduated from Tufts Col- 
eve Divinity School, and on July 14 was 
ordained to the ministry as pastor of the 
Second Universalist Church of Lynn— 
nis graduation, marriage and ordination 
all occurring in the short time of two weeks. 
Since then he practically has never been 
without a pastorate, going from Lynn to 
Lewiston, Me., then to Meriden, Conn. 
(where he ‘built a church,” being the 
orime mover in the enterprise and chair- 
an of the committee under whose aus- 
pices the work was done), then, after 
thirteen and a half years, to Dorchester, 
[ass., and then to Wakefield (his longest 
pastorate), going there in the spring of 
1908, a little more than twenty-two years 
azo. 
~ Monday, July 14, was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination and marked the 
completion of a half-century of service in 
the Universalist ministry. 

Dr. and Mrs. Perkins have one daughter, 
the wife of Herbert H. Dewey of Schenec- 
tady, vice-president of the International 
General Electric Corporation, and a 
granddaughter, a graduate of Kendall 
Hail School, who was married a year or 
two ago. 

During their residence in Wakefield Dr. 
Perkins and his wife have made many warm 
friends, not only in their own denomina- 
tion, but in the others as weil. Dr. Per- 
kins has delivered many addresses at 
gatherings, public and private, and also 
has served the citizens and the town on 
various important committees. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 954) 
fifty thousand taking university extension 
courses, one hundred thousand in Y. M. 
C. A. courses, and thirty thousand in 
workers’ education classes. 

Two causes account for this large num- 
ber of adult students—the desire to im- 
prove efficiency and win promotion, and 
the hope of increasing the enjoyment 
of life through a widening of the horizon. 
He points out how in this changing worid 
there must inevitably be conflicts of 
pation and countiess personal problems, 
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and that help toward the solution of prob- 
lems and the solving of conflicts is found 
in a common purpose. 

The second section of the book names 
the areas of adult education—education 
for the responsibilities of parenthood, 
for community consciousness instead of 
class or race prejudice, for civic duties, 
and for world peace. 

Then the third section challenges the 
church to a new program of adult educa- 
tion, lists the available materials, shows 
how to secure leadership, and maps out 
programs. 

The book is a clear and forceful state- 
ment of the matter of the church’s re- 
sponsibility for education of adults, and 
will prove stimulating to all leaders who 
wish to do something in this direction. 
Each chapter is followed by questions for 
discussion, which make the book valuable 
for study in the adult class or the mid- 
week meeting. 

G.E. 
* * 
Tuning-Up Exercises for Ensemble 
Singers 
By Harper C. Mahee. 
Company. $.25 each.) 


It has come within the experience of the 
wiiter that a “‘warming-up” period with 
a few vocalizers at the beginning of choir 
rehearsal is of great value in improving 
tone production and ensemble. In the 
course of trying over and rehearsing new 
anthems there are so many things for 
each singer to do at the same time, notes 
to read, words to read, the beat to follow, 
tone control, expression, etc., that with 
the average singer the whole process is 
vague and uncertain. The various fac- 
tors of the composite act of singing should 
be isolated occasionally so that the whole 
attention may focus upon each inturn. 
This can be done by a systematic plan of 
vocalizing such as is furnished by this 
book. Regular practise of this kind tends 
to stimulate individual effort, to give 
confidence, and to develop the spirit of 
co-operation and loyalty in which the 
morale of an organization consists. 

In its suggestiveness to the choirmaster, 
as well as in its material, the book should 
be of much help. 

Raymond C. Robinson. 

Department of Music, 

Boston University. 

* * 
ASSOCIATION MEETNIGS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 
(Continued from page 930) 

“Overtime Work—lIs the Church Tak- 
ing on Tasks that do Not Belong to It?” 
this theme was presented by Rev. Bruce 
Swift, Ph. D.,of Buffalo. He was followed 
by Rev. Donald K. Evans, Middleport, 
who spoke on “Part Time Work—May 
the Church Ever Compromise with the 
World?” The closing speaker was Super- 
intendent Fred C. Leining on ‘‘Full Time 
Work—A Steady Performance for Gospel 


(Oliver Ditson 
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Workers with a Gospel That Makes 
Gospelful.”’ 

The program was arranged with strik- 
ing effect by Mr. Ralph E. Horne. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Fred Tanner, Albion; secretary, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Middleport; treasurer, 
Mr. S. T. Howiett, Ridgeway; preacher of 
the occasional sermon, Rev. Ethel A. 
Knapp, D. D., Lockport. 


Otsego Association 


The ninety-sixth session ofthe Otsego 
Association was held in the Universalist 
church in Morris on Sunday, June 29. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. H. E. Rouillard of Oneonta. The 
sermon was delivered by Superintendent 
Fred C. Leining, followed by the com- 
munion service, which was conducted by 
Rev. Fred G. Leonard, pastor, assisted_ by 
Rev. Thomas Chapman of Cooperstown. 
Addresses were given by Mr. Chapman and 
Mr. Rouillard.—Hmpire State Universalist. 


Notices 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF WAR 


The National Council for Prevention of War will 
hold its annual meeting at the Grace Dodge Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., Oct. 23-25. In order that © 
the discussions may be as broad and valuable as 
possible, all organizations working for peace are 
invited to send delegates and to invite individuals 
who are especially interested. The conference wil! 
be confined to delegates and invited guests. 

The program includes a thorough discussion oj 
education for peace, current legislative problems 
and the fundamental economic problems affecting 
peace, as well as business sessions. Among the 
important speakers are Judge Florence Allen, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan, Prof. James T. Shotwell and Ray- 
mond T. Rich. 

x * 
UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
Summer Services 

The Universalist National Memorial Church will 
join in union services with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, will be in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 will be in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 in Mt. Pleasant Church. 
Each church will supply preachers for four Sundays, 
The Universalist contingent will be Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall on June 22, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on June 29 
and July 13, and Dr. Roger F. Etz on August 31. 

On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 

* * 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 
Program 

Aug. 2. Registration. Get together inthe evening. 

Aug. 3. Morning service: Sermon by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester. Evening service: Sermon by Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone. 

Aug. 4-9 inclusive: 8.30 a. m. Devotional Ser- 
vice, conducted by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 
9. Course on ‘‘Tendencies in Modern Religious 
Thought,” led by Rev. Dwight Bradley, Newton, 
Mass. 10. Course on “The Ministerial Function 
in the Light of Psycho-analysis,” led by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Reading, Pa. 11. Course on 
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“The Minister and Social Problems,’”’ led by Prof. 
Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts College. 

All afternoons are left free for recreation—swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, horseback riding, golfing, 
motoring, all available. 

The evening programs will be as follows: 

Aug. 4. ‘The Minister and Publicity,” Rev. Fred 
A. Wilmot, Providence, R. I. 

Aug. 5. “Beauty in Worship,” 
Williams, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 6. “The Church of the Air,’ Rev. H. O. 
Hough, pastor of the Radio Church, Portland, Me. 

Aug. 7. Campfire. 

Aug. 8. “The Church and Its Youth,” 
Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Reservations: Ample accommodations are avail- 
able for ministers and their families, either in the 
hotels or for tenting. Rates are from $15 to $20 per 
week. Reservations should be made through Rev. 
Elmer D. Coleord, Secretary of the Association. 
Address the Quillen House, Saco, Maine. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester will act as Dean of the 
Institute. 


Rev. L. Griswold 


Rev. 
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THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Missionary Week—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Camp Cheery—July 26-Aug. 2. 

Ministers’ Week—Aug. 2-9. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 9-16. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—aAug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 


Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 
* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Atkinson—Aug. 24,a.m.and p.m. Picnic lunch. 
Preachers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
Chatterton. 

East Jaffrey—All season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
ler, pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a.m. Several speak- 
ers. 

Gorham—August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a.m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 3, a. m. and p. m. Picnic 
lunch. Preachers, Revs. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

Langdon—Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p.m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and 
Arthur A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a.m. Preach- 
er, Will E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Unijon services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rev. 
E. R. Walker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent. 
pees 
CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 


Preachers at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, for the rest of the summer are as follows: 

July 27, Rev. C. H. Emmons. 

Aug. 3, Dr. L. W. Brigham. 

Aug. 10, Rev. Crawford O. Smith. 

Aug. 17, Rev. John D. Brush. 

Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 

ee 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 
F The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, will be held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., is the preacher July 
18; Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., secretary of the 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, July 20; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, July 27; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church in Salem, Aug. 8; 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, junior minister-elect of 
Arlington Street Church, Aug. 1; Rev. Ralph J. 
Baldwin, First Parish in Framingham, Aug.- 17; 
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Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buf- 
falo, Aug. 24; Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; 
Rev. Abbott Peterson, First Parish, Brookline, 
Sept. 7; Rev. George F. Patterson, Administrative 
Vice-President of American Unitarian Association, 
Sept. 14; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Sept. 21. 
* * 


MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any chureh or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 

x * 
MURRAY GROVE 


Program for 1930 


July 27. Sermon by Dr. Potterton. 
Aug. 3. Sermon by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
Aug. 4, Lecture and exhibition of rare autographs 


by Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Aug. 9. Annual meeting of the Hand-in-Hand 
Society. 

Aug. 9. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 10. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 14. Amnual meeting of the Murray Grove 
Association, 

Aug. 15 and 16. Annual fair. 

Aug. 16. Meeting of the Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 17. Sermon by Rey. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W.N. M.A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 

Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 


Aug. 30. Masquerade. 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 
Sept. 1. Boat ride. 
Sept. 1. Closing. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH PROGRAM 


W. N. M. A. and Camp Cheery Week, July 26- 
Aug. 2. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle dean. Miss H. 
Eola Mayo will lead Camp Cheery. Courses by 
Rev. Isabella Macduff, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. This week appeals 
especially to W. N. M. A. members and Clara 
Barton Guild girls, for whom Camp Cheery is oc- 
ganized. 

Ministers’ Week, Aug. 2-9. Special Ferry Beach 
Week for ministers and their families. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester will conduct the worship services. 
Courses by Rev. Dwight Bradley, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams and Dr. Clarence R. Skinner. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, Aug. 9-16. Older young 
people will find an interesting program for this 
week especially designed to fill their desires and 
needs. 

August 30-Closing Day. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Huldah J. Mead 


Huldah J. Albery was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, March 1, 1852, and died July 5, 1930. All 
her life had been spent in Licking and Franklin Coun- 
ties. Her first marriage was to Benjamin Lyon, 
whose death occurred during the infancy of their 
daughter, Myrtle. On Jan. 18, 1880, her marriage 
to Chancey W. Mead took place. To this union 
were born three sons: James G., Chester A., and 
Arlington A., all of whom are living. She is also 
survived by fourteen grandchildren, eight great 
grandchildren, one sister, Mrs. James Reese, and one 
brother, George Albery. On Nov. 12, 1908, death 
again bereaved her of a husband, after having spent 
together many years of activity and usefulness in 
their chosen occupation of tilling the soil. 

Her last years were spent in the home of her 
youngest son, Arlington, in Columbus, where fun- 
eral services were conducted July 8 by Rev. James 
Houghton. 

Her entire life was characterized by vigorous 
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health and activity, in the enjoyment of her hom 
and family, relatives and friends. She was a lif 
long, devoted member of the Universalist chureh 
having her membership at the time of her death in 
the Columbus church. 


William Radley 


William Radley, for over twenty years treastrel 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, IIl., die 
at Earlville, Ill., June 17,1930, at the age of seven 
seven. He is survived by a son, Guy R. Radl 
of 2447 Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interesting facts concerning the connection of thi 
family with the Universalist church may be fo 
in the following paragraphs from a letter write 
the son: 

“It may interest the editor to know that 
mother, Susan Richardson Radley, was one of 
most active members in the Universalist church 
Earlville, Ill. When she was about é¢ighteen 
young folks of the congregation had various 
tivities to stimulate interest, and it was through 
quaintance furthered at one of the dramatic en’ 
tainments at the church that my parents decid 
to enter the state of matrimony. Soon after I y 
born we moved to Sandwich, Ill., and one of the d 
appointments with that place as a home was the 
sence of a Universalist church. When in 1900 
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moved to Milwaukee mother again was disappoin 
ed, for the former church there had gone out 2) \ 
existence. With the courage of her cousin, Susan ]) | 
Anthony, mother labored to revive the ‘faith 1) 
our fathers,’ securing missionary ministers and av | 
ranging for meetings, and her efforts were about q| f 
the point of succeeding when father’s busia 
(head of Accounting Department of the en | 
Harvester Company) was tranferred to Chieag) | 
through purchase by the International Harvest | 
Company. | 
“In Chicago mother at last found a Universalitl 
church, and she at once identified herself with © | 
Paul’s and father kept her company as of yore. Fo 
was soon made treasurer of the church, and held tlm | 
office for over twenty years, acting as financiji-) 
counselor during the period when they moved frewy 
the Prairie Avenue location and built the new ec# 
fice on Dorchester Avenue. When father w") 
retired on a pension by the Harvester Company ~ If 
1927 at the age of seventy-four, he decided to cor f 
to Milwaukee to live with his son, and the truste4/ 
of St. Paul’s presented him with a beautiful fous! } 
tain pen and pencil set as an evidence of its app) 
ciation of his long and faithful service to them.””” 


CHURCH PEWS. siorto2®Snore’ 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wen), 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, au 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Com 
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